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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, I91 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matcer 








vo is regularly on sale by every first- 





class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Bricain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, schaefer & Herold,4 S$. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham,283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charieston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C, Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, smith & Higby, 92g 16th St. 
Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxviile, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R, M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, TS. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., $ 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Rroad,cor. Chestnut 
Pittsburg, R.S, Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B, B. Rich, 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F, Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wiiber, Palace Hotel, 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntlev, 

Troy, B. G Wilson 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Wcodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


1 DECEMBER, 1698 


VOGUE’S SEVENTH 
ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
Will be dated 8 December, 1808 
M: Irking the seventh year and 
first period of its career, this 
issue will be of extraordinary boanty, 
distinguished by features that have 


given Vogue a unique place among 
periodicals. 


INDEX 





Society : ; ii, iii Ship of Fools. : . ga 
Seen Onthe Stage. : iii The Great God Pan 351 
Social Topics—A Thrifty Child The Shooting Star— verse 351 
Not a Monster . : : . 338 A Song—verse. : . < “ge 
Haphazard Jott ngs . 340 Vogue’s Seventh Anniversary 
Parables of the wise and the Number . , . - 35! 
foolish woman . 340 As seen by Him ‘ 352 
What She Wears i . 342 At the Haberdasher’s 351 
Seen in the Shops. : . 346 Dress for Youths . 353 
Strays ; ; : . 347 Fashionable Stationery 352 
Glimpses. . 348 Descriptions of Fashions 352 
Smart Fashions for Limited 
Paris . . , ; - 348 Sacosnes ; a 
What They Fead - 35° Two New Overcoats ‘ 5 
Cloud ; ° . - 35° Dress at Horse-Show  . , a 
Gossip . 35° Amswers to Correspondents. vii 
ROBES AND GOWNS HATS AND BONNETS 
TADLER & FALK OUMANS—HATS 


MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


‘a4 M WV 2S 2. ES 
TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE 
TROUSSEAUX DESIGNED—GOWNS 

27 East 21st Street, New York 














B S Cc Hi U L er C. H 
e LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
— SS oP Za UR 
GOWNS 


16 West jzoth Street 


E A N BURGER 
J LADIES TAILOR 


RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 4sth Street 


P A U | N E 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 


ME. ¢. A. SOCHOR 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 





; aaieadians DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 20th Street, near Broadway 


M E. V. N.O°E L 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 
{MPORTER AND MAKER OF ROBES AND 
TAILOR GOWNS 


55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 





mess SCHROEDER 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
EVENING DRESSES 
10 West 35th Street, New York 


M A. Ww T L s O N 
- LATEST DESIGNS IN GOWNS 


AND WRAPS 
42 East toth Street, 


Bar Harbor New York 





E. 


BLANPAIN 


IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 
,. . 

RAMEE, M G R 

FASHIONABLE 

DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


£ R T H E M A Y 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
CORSETS AND JUPONS 
125 West 56th Street, New York 








ACCONELOUGH 
ROBES 
STREET AND EVENING GOWNS 
527 Lexington Avenue, New York 


M 








BOOTS AND SHOES 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


Iss HARMAN BROWN 


HATS 
AND BONNETS 
4 West 38th Street, New York 


L I S E 
IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 
275 Fitth Avenue, New York 

Opposite Hol!and House 





F; 


CORSETS AND ‘TROUSSEAUX 


Iss Bs Bs SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIRRE 
FINE CUSTUM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 


9x E&LESAWTS 8 


CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
13 W est 3oth Street 











New York 


AISON BENOIT 


LINGERIES HAUTES NOUVEAUTES 
TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY 
37 East 21st Street, New York 


ME. JACOBY 


CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


| lies GARDNER 


CORSETS 
244 Sixth Avenue, near 16th Street, New York 


Paris 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 
MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers, 
Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Puarsuivant- 
of-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society 28 Berlin. 
“iy W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 

, Box 66. 


EN R Y ARDEN 


JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 
NOVELTIES IN SILKS FOR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC. 
218 Fulton Street 


Iss. S. : 








BERGMAN 


Facial Massage, Physical Culture and Elec- 
tricity. Three natural means by which 
health, strength aud beauty can be restored. 54 
West 23d St., New York 


PROFESSIONAL (CARDS 
ENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOKBIN DING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St ,N. Y. 











_ SITUATIONS WANTED 
N EXPERIENCED 


and educated young lady wishes position as 
governess, companion to lady, or could take 
Atire charge of child. Highest references offered. 
ddress M., care Vogue. 








TOILET ARTICLES 
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MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 


H. 


ARY SCOTT ROWLAND 
Retiring Face Cream; used and recommend- 
ed by Mmes. Patti, Melba and Langtry. 

$t.0co Mailed, 123 Fifth Avenue, New York. (Est. 
1887.) 
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ENGAGEMENTS " 
Gardiner-Toussaint.— Miss Elsie Crane | 
Gardiner, daughter of Mr. George N. Gardj- 
ner, to Mr. Alfred E, Toussaint. Sc 
Fowler-Owsley.—Miss Gertrude [:3.§ W 
belle Fowler, daughter of Dr. George 8B, 
Fowler, to Dr. Henry F. Owsley, son o: Mr, § 2" 
H. Owsley, of Youngstown, Ohio, wi 
Jackson-Baker.—Miss Elizabeth [ack-§ T 
son, daughter of Mr. Charles Carroll Jack. L’ 
son, to the Rev. William Osborne Baker, St 
Paulson-Nutt.—Miss Blanche Paige fy D 
Paulson, daughter of Mr, Leonard Paulson, § 4 
Jr., of New York, to Dr. John Joseph Nutt, eri 
of New York, Jr 
Ea 
WEDDINGS St 
Stevens-Mostyn.—Mr. Berkley Mostyn * 
and Mrs. Alexander H. Stevens, daughter of M 
Dr. Octavius A, White, were married at the — 
residence of the bride’s father, 1011 Mad, ~ 


Ave., on Tue, aft., 29 Nov., the Rev. Dr. 
Barbour officiating. Best man, Mr. Frank Jo 


Lord. ra 
a 

WEDDINGS TO COME n 
Buckley-Terrell.—Mr. Wilfred Buck- = 
ley and Miss Bertha L. Terrell, daughter of B 
Mr. Herbert Leslie Terrell, will be married +s 
in All Souls’ Church on Sat., 31 Dec. in 
LUNCHEONS ze 
, the 
Gallatin.—Muiss Helen Dawson Gallatin Th 
will give a bridesmaids’ luncheon at the resi. By, 





dence of her mother, 58 W. ssth St., on ff mw, 
Wed ,7 Dec. The guests will be Miss Lu- BF ert 
cilie Stevens, Miss Eleanor Patterson, Miss 
Julia Delafield, Miss Marie Huntington, Miss f 
Adele Ireland, Miss Violettia White, Miss § Fo; 
Elsie Littell, Miss Olive Davis, Miss Helen M; 


Tracey, Miss Jessica Davis. Pla 
DANCES = 


Junior Cotillons —The first junior co-f Mr 
tillon of this season will be held on Mon., sf} Pay 
Dec., at Sherry’s. The cotillon will be lei Mr 
by Mr. Alexander Hadden, Jr., dancing with J. 
Miss Caroline Edgar. Tw 

Among the patronesses of these dances are} Bay 
Mrs, Charles Oelrichs, Mrs. H. F. Osborn, W! 
Mrs. Arthur J. Peabody, Mrs. B. aa 
Sands, Mrs. Louis C. Tiffany, Mrs. Alexan- 
der T. Van Nest, Mrs George Bird, Mrs. R. 4 
Fulton Cutting, Mrs. Newbold Edgar, Mrs. § Mr. 
Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs John H. Iselin, Mrs Mr: 
F. P. Kinnicutt, Mrs. J. W. Miller. Bar 

Knoll « ood. —A subscription dance will § Col 
be given at the Knollwood Country Club to- § Mis 
morrow evening. The cotillon will be led by § Gle 
Mr. Worthington Whitehouse. Patronesses: § A. 
Mrs. Moses Taylor, Mrs. Frederick Bull, Jr., § Gilt 















Mrs. Elisha Fulton, Jr., Mrs. J. Bordeng Jr., 
Harriman, Mrs. George H. Mairs, Mrs. @ Ear! 
Gordon MacDonald, Mrs. Trenor L. Park, P 
Mrs, Jules Reynal, Mrs, Marion Story andjg Joh: 
Mrs. Whiteside Rae. L. 0 
M. 
RECEPTIONS 

Brown.—Mrs. Willard S. Brown will! YF 
give her second reception on Wed., 7 Dec. a f 
her residence, 102 E. 57th St, ae 

Conkling.—Mrs. Alfred R. Conklin 
will be at home Fridays, 2, 9 Dec., at he A 
residence 27 E. roth St 

Hadden.—Mrs. Harold F. Hadden wil 
give a reception at Sherry’s on Tue., 2#g*'*8° 
Dec ‘his 

Ingersoll.—Mrs. Robert G. Ingersoll ge 
Miss Ingersoll and Mrs. Walston H. Browgg ™en! 
will receive on Wed., 7 and 14 Dec. at theigg*t 
residence, 117 E, 21st. Boers 

Miller.—Mrs. ]. W. Miller and Misgg* ¢) 
Charlotte Miller will be at home on Mondayif P°°V: 
in December at their residence, 123 E. j0thmg'hs | 
Street. years 

Moore.—Mrs. John Godfrey Moore an@j° ak 
the Misses Moore will be at home on Tues rl 
day in December and January at their resi: f 
dence, 11 E. 65th St. + 


Pruyn.—Mrs. J. V. L. Pruyn will giv 
a reception on Fri. aft. g Dec. at her resi 
dence, 16 E. roth St. 

Perkins.—Mrs. Henry C. Perkins will 
give a reception to introduce her daughter, 
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“* 
Mics Marie Perkins, on Sat., to Dec. at her 
esidence, 42 West 48th St. 

Young.—Mrs, Thomas S. Young, Jr, 
Miss Young, Mrs. Benjamin S, Swan, fr., 
will be at home on Thu, 1 Dec, and Fridays 

) January, at § West 2oth St. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Decorative Art —The managers of the 
Society of Decorative Art, 14 E. 34th St., 


| will give a second reception on Tue., 13 Dec., 


when there will be an exhibition of new work 
and a loan collection. The Christmas sale of 
work will be held from 29 Nov. to 25 Dec. 
The managers of the society are Mrs, Lewis 
ivingston Delafield, President; Mrs, A, B. 
ne, Mrs. Thomas S. Young, Mrs, Alex. 
. Shaw, Mrs. Chas, W. Wetmore, Mrs- 
hmore, Mrs. J. W. Pinchot, Mrs, Frede 
c Goodridge, Mrs, Edward M. Townsend. 
Mrs, Henry Lewis Morris, Mrs, George 
Earnest Fahys, Mrs. J. A. Lattmann, Miss 
Sturges, Mrs. Francis Dana Winslow, Mrs. 
R. L. MacDuffie, Miss Kemp, Miss Hague, 
Miss Chauncey, Mrs. Frederic R. Sturgis, 
Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs, E. M. Felt, Miss 
Maud Aguila Leland, Mrs. Frank K. Sturgis, 
Miss Margaret T. Johnson, Mrs. F. A. 
Johnson, Miss Jennings, Mrs. George W. 
Kidd, Mrs, Francis McNeil Bacon, Jr., Mrs. 
jacob Wendell, Jr., Mrs. Henry R. Good- 
now, Mrs, U. W. Ireland, Miss Shaw, Miss 
Antoinette Walton Martin, Mrs. J. Ellis 
Hotfman, Mrs. Harold F. Haddon, Mrs. 
Curl Schefer, Acting Secretary, 

Saturday and Sunday Hospital As- 
sociation.—A concert will be given at the 
Waldorf-Asotoria on Tue,, 13 Dec. in aid of 
the Saturday and Sunday Hospital Association. 
The concert will be under the supervision of 
Mrs E. L. Baylies, Mrs, Hoffman Miller, 
Mrs. James Speyer. Miss Ditson, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Waller, Jr, Mr. Egerton Schmidt and 
Mr. Robert Olyphant. 

In a Persian Garden, sung by Mrs. 
Ford, Miss Hall, Mr. Carl Dufft and Mr. 
Mackinzie will be given, also solos by M. 
Plancon, Mme. Sembrich and Mr. Bispham. 
Patronesses Mrs. George Macculloch Miller, 
Mrs. W. D. Sloane, Mrs. Henry Sloane, 
Cornel.us Vanderbilt, Jr., Mrs. Henry 

Whitney, Mrs, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Mrs. Astor, Mrs. J. 
J. Astor, Mrs Vanderbilt, Mrs.. H. McKay 
l'wombly, Mrs. James A. Burden, Mrs 
Bayard Cutting, Mrs, Richard Irvin, Mrs. 
William A, Duer, 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Teutonic —Amiving Wed, 23 Nov., 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Ogden Armour, Mr. and 
Mrs. H T. Barbey, Miss Barbey, Miss Eva 
Barbey, Mr. Gilbert Colgate, the Misses 
Colgate, Mrs. J. C. Cowdin, Miss Cowdin, 
Miss Helen Dunham, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Glenny, the Misses Glenny, Dr. and Mrs. 
A. Huntington, Mr. F. B. Jameson, M's. 
Gilbert Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Leton, 
Jr., Rt. Hon. Lord Strathcona, Rt. Hon. 
Earl of Stafford. 

Paris.—Sailing Wed, 23 Nov., Mr. 
John R. Drexel, Miss Milmo, Mr. James 
L. McLane, Mr. Robert M. McLane, Mrs. 
M. E Whitney. 


RPporr 





Rosalind 


presenting Shakespeare’s 

A lines colloquially is Miss Julia Ar- 
thur at Wallack’s, where a finely 

ed As You Like It has replaced Ingomar. 
latest assault on the traditions of the 

ge has created comparatively little com- 
ment, it being generally conceded, apparently, 
t each manager is justified in taking what 
rty he pleases with both text and rendering, 
the box-office returns only show public ap- 
proval. At the present rate of innovation 


the production of a Shakespearean play ten 
years hence, if accurately billed, would read, 


ikespeare-Bilkins (manager) revival. 


Che Castle Square Opera Company is keep- 
g faith with the public in generous fashion 
the production of the first of a series of 
mbitious operas which are seldem heard 
Puccini’s La Bohéme was the selec- 

1 for this week, and the great popularity 


enjoyed by the work wherever it has been 
presented seems likely to be repeated at the 
American Theatre, where crowded houses are 
applauding the excellent singing and acting 
of an exceptionally efficient cast, among 
whom are such favorites as Miss De Treville, 
Mr. Sheehan and Miss Norwood ; also a new 
singer, Mr. Charles Bassett, who has been 
well received 


The late war furnishes stirring episodes for 
the patrons of two houses of amusement 
The Red, White and Blue, a Cuban war 
melodrama, at the Grand Opera House, and 
the Battle of San Juan, which holds over 





Another play potentially as successful, and 
more charming if not perhaps as diverting, is 
the incomparable Trelawny of the Wells, 
which delights a captivated public at the 
Lyceum. 


Three Little Lambs—an extravaganza by 
R. A. Barnett—which were to frisk about 
the Fifth Avenue stage, are for the time in a 
state of suspended animation, as The Run- 
away Girl persistently sticks, contrary to cal- 
culations, 


Catherine at the Garrick is using to good 
advantage the extension of time secured for it» 





SEEN ON THE STAGE—MISS HELEN KEATING 


(Now playing on tour) 


from last week at the Pleasure Palace. The 
latter piece appears likely to be kept upon the 
boards for months to come. After this win- 
ter, probably, the drawing power of war 
dramas will have waned, although the long 
period of success enjoyed by Secret Service and 
Shenandoah appears to indicate that war and 
romance, in proper admixture, can fill the 
play house at any time. 


Felix Morris, always a delight to the lover 
of good acting, is giving The Vagabonds at 
Keiths, it being the first time that this pa- 
thetic sketch has been presented on a vaude- 
ville stage. 


The Liars will be Mr. Drew’s only play for 
his whole season, which ends in June. The 
audiences at the Empire continue to testify 
appreciation, and after Christmas, when The 
Liars take to the road, there is no question 
that its New York popularity will be repeated 


wher ver it is seen, 


and crowds of spectators nightly follow the 
fortunes of the young wife with absorbed in- 
terest. 


The duelling scene in The Dangerous 
Maid has always béen a picturesque episode 
and the effort now is being made to enhance 
its effectiveness by copying for the setting the 
famous painting, An Affair of Honor. 


Kate Kip, Buyer, is doing a roaring trade 
at the Bijou ; Sporting Life at the Academy 
is also drawing well and the nonsense plays 
at Weber and Fields, this time Cyranose 
de Bric-a-Brac, never fail of paying apprecia- 
tion, To the long run successes may be 
added also the jolly farce On and Off at the 
Madison Square. 


Cyrano de Bergerac has been given to 
packed houses at the Harlem Theatre to 
which Mr. Mansfield and his comp?ny were 
transferred at the beginning of the week. 


Only seven per‘o:mances are to be given, at 
the conclusion of which Mr. Mansfield starts 
on his western tour opening in Chicago on 5 
Dec., for a several weeks’ engagement in 
that city. 


The Christian is at the Garden, where 
Joseph Haworth plays John Storm to Viola 
Allen’s Glory Quale. 


Between de Angelis and the composer 
The Jolly Musketeer, at the Broadway, is 
made to more than justify its classification. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Sporting Life. 
American—8.15, La Bohéme. 

Bijyou—8.20, Kate Kip, Buyer. 
Broadway—8.15, Jolly Musketeer. 

Casino 8.15, A Dangerous Maid. 
Daly’s—8.15, Merchant of Venice. 
Empire—8.15, The Liars. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, The Runaway Girl, 
Garden Theatre—7.45, The Christian. 
Garnck- 8.15, Catherine, 

Grand Opera House—8, Red, White and Blue 
Harlem Opera House—8.20, Richard Mansfield. 
Herald Square—8.15, Hotel Topsy-Turvy. 

K nickerbocker—8.15, Worth a Million, 
Lyceum—8,30, Trelawny of the "Wells, 
Madison Square Theatre—8.30, On and Of. 
Wallack’s—8.20, As You Like it. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

Pastor’s—Continuous performance. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 
Weber & Fields's— Burlesque and variety. 
Harlem Music Hall— Vaudeville. 

Pleasure Palace Continuous performance. 
Eden Musée — Cinématograph, wax works, etc, 


THE DISCRINATING TASTE 
OF THE RUSSIANS 


T is a notable fact that Russians of the 
upper class are the largest consumers of 
high grade champagne outside of Eng- 

lish royal circles. It is interesting in this 
connection to know that Pommery is the 
favorite of all brands in St. Petersburg, as it 
is in London, and that in the wholesale 
markets of both of these places it commands 
the highest price because of its recognized 
superiotity. 


VOGUE’S SEVENTH 
ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER 


WILL BE DATED 8 DE- 
CEMBER, 1898 


. =e the seventh year 
and first period of its 


career, this issue will 
be of extraordinary beauty, 
distinguished by features that 
have given Vogue a unique 
place among periodicals. 

We have no hesitation in 
asserting that this number will 
rank with the highest achieve- 
ments of current bookmaking 
and fulfil the idea of Vogue 
as a fascinating but practically 
The 


Extra 


useful fashion journal. 
edition is limited. 
copies will not be printed 
and to prevent disappoint- 
ment dealers should order in 


advance. 











CHAS. T. JONES 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
IN NEGLIGEES, LINGERIE, 
SHIRT WAISTS 





THs waist is a novelty of the present season 

very smart and distinguished—made in 
all colors of silk, powdered with black or white 
chenille polka dots, 


Luxurious Robes 


Fine Laces and Embroideries 




















FORSYTHE'’S 
LATEST 
STOCK 


THE GREATEST NOVELTY OF 
THE SEASON. 


A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS. 


JOHN FORSYTHE, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
MEN’s AND WomMEN’'s FURNISHINGS 


865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











Sash 
Belts 


With Sterling Silver Buckles fin- 
ished in French Gray, Roman or 
Greek Gold and mounted with 
Amethysts, Garnets, etc. The rib- 
bons used are of the latest importa- 
tions and in pleasing variety. 


MERIDEN COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
MADISON SQ., 208 5TH AVE. 












Trade Mark Registered 


Holly and 
Mistletoe 


IN TABLE LINEN 


An entirely new design, or- 
dered especially for this season 


and just now to hand in cloths | 
and napkins of allsizes. Sprays | 


and sprigs of the Holly and 
Mistletoe intermingled 


and | 


tastefully arranged form thede- | 


sign, which, in accordance with 
the latest style, has both table 
and hanging borders. The 
quality of the goods is fine, but 
not expensive. Two by two 
yard cloths are $4.50 each. Din- 
ner Napkins $6.50 per dozen. 
Other sizes in both at propor- 
tionate prices. 


‘THE LINEN STORE” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 





M. DANDY 
IMPORTER 


142 WEST 48th STREET 
NEW YORK 


GOWNS and WRAPS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
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381 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





HIGHEST AWARD 
World’sf{Columbian Exposition 


E,. TWYEFFORT 


MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 








( "et. 35th and 86th St.) 
Correct GarMENTs For Att Functions. 

















The Pink Hunting Coat. 
Coaching and Driving Coats. 
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CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 


nets and the Dunlap 
Silk Umbrella. 
178 and 180 Fifth Ave., 








Bet. 22nd and 23d Sts., NEW 
181 Broadway, YORK 

Near Cortlandt St., 

Palmer House, = = Chicago. 


914 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


| Be Accredited Agencies in all the Principal 





| 












Cities of the United States and 
London and Paris. 





Perfection of Style, Fit, 


and Durability. None 
genuine umless_— each 
clasp stamped Monarch. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 
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i ** gegenuber’’—that cannot be copied. 

Por sale in seven sizes by druggists every » 
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Thrifty child is a monster, was the dictum of a writer who not long 

A ago delivered himself of a homily on the scheme of penny provident 

societies in connection with the public schools—a plan which did not 

meet with his approval because of its encouraging children to take thought 

for the morrow, the argument being that childhood should be a period of 

irresponsibility. It was acknowledged that the large majority of pennies to 

be garnered are those now squandered upon cigarettes and chewing-gum, but 

these injurious forms of money expenditure seemed to the writer quoted as a 
lesser evil than that thrift should be practiced by babes. 


Thrift is not miserliness, nor does it bear any resemblance to that un- 
lovely trait. Industry, thrift and energy are a trinity of qualities that make 
for material progress more surely than any other three that can be named ; 
and as the average human being is rarely endowed at birth with either a de- 
sire for work, or the capacity for concentration or continuity of effort, or 
the inclination or ability to perceive the advantage of sacrificing immediate 
gratification for future good, no age is too tender for him to begin his edu- 
cation in habits which will affect his whole nature and his career. The 
whole process of instruction in the schools, and in the family as well, en- 
courages the child to substitute thought and premeditation for impulse ; and 
as well might lessons in mathematics be thrown over because they compel 
children to exact calculation as to refrain from curbing penny wastefulness 
for fear of bringing to-morrows upon the child’s horizon. 











Workers among the indigent very quickly discover that one of the great 
feeders of poverty is the unthrift of the masses of the poor, which spends as 
it goes with a squanderer’s ignoring of the future. The trait is ineradicable 
in the adult and the intelligent philanthropist gives over expecting radical 
reformation. Even if partial thriftiness is attained it is spasmodic and can- 
not be depended upon to withstand an alluring temptation—a bargain counter 
sale or an election bet, for example. The adult is usually a hopeless subject 
for fundamental and staying reformation in any direction and it is this fact 
which makes intelligently directed effort in the line of early training so vital a 
movement. Extravagance is the bane of every class of American society, 
the latter word being used in its broadest sense, and no more helpful propa- 
ganda, nor one more fraught with blessings both material and spiritual, could 
be undertaken than one which seeks to inculcate the principle of wise spend- 
ing, and for this saving—accumulation—is the necessary firststep. The penny 
provident movement must enlist the interest of every enlightened man or 
woman who is sufficiently humane to desire to ease the terrible burdens 
under which humanity staggers and groans, first because as it has been said 
it lies at the root of one of the great contributing causes of that poverty 
which blight the lives of the majority, and again because it teaches hon- 
esty and self-restraint, qualities that are not computable in the measures of 
material things. The self discipline which comes of resisting, penny in 
hand, the seductive confection, will develop character capable of repelling 
other and more damaging allurements, and the care for results which 
saving stimulates will cultivate a habit of mind that will abhor debt. For 
the improvident one is never really honest; spending recklessly, there are 
seasons when temporary bankruptcy, or it may be permanent financial embar- 
assment overtakes him and some one, creditor, father, wife has to pay the 
piper for his dance of extravagance, and justice is outraged. 





Organized objection to the penny provident there is not, and the spas- 
modic attempts at writing it down that appear now and again are not likely to 
influence any but the most light-headed of parents; but detraction and hos- 
tile criticism are not only wholly without effect, and for this reason it isto be 

{ deplored that intelligently conducted journals allow flippant comment in re- 
Wi 
gard to vital topics, such as this one of training school children in thrift, the 


R 5 distinction of publication on their editorial pages. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


THE AMAZING MR. HENRY JAMES—-MOTHERS’ 
CLUBS—AT A LECTURE ON LADIES’ NIGHT 


—A HEARTHSTONE ONE'S IDEA OF 
FOOTBALL — FOREIGN TRAVEL 
—TRADE — ONE’S LIFE— 


FRENCH UNIFORM 
T is hard to understand why the critics are 
so lenient to Mr. Henry James's wordi- 
ness, his execrable language involutions, 
and his strained gropings after subtle analyses 
of moods. Apparently this author is regarded 
as a literary fetich far beyond the realm of 
criticism, for however flagrant his sinnings 
there appear to be none to protest. At most, 
outrageous bits of diction or whimsicalities that 
o’erleap the boundaries of absurdity are quoted 
as bits characteristically Jamessese, but no de- 
risive comment thereon is made. How differ- 
ent would the case be if the perpetrator of lit- 
erary mannerisms were, say, Hall Caine or Ian 
Maclaren—two writers well beloved of critics 
for target practice. Merrily would the chaff 
fly over such sentences as these, which an 
industrious reviewer has culled from Mr. 
James's latest work, The Two Magics: ‘I 
winced at my mistake, which I attenuated as I 
could.’” ‘* She communed—on the spot—with 
her uneasiness.’ In the presence of a phantom 
a character inthe book is ** made to reel back 
upon resistance.’’ One character catches from 
another ‘‘a suppressed intellectual creak.”” 
Was ever greater nonsense penned outside of 
Alice books. 
* 
* * 

The Mothers’ Clubs and Congresses are 
winning commendation from those who at first 
were disposed to regard this collective deliber- 
ation of mothers as another talk for talk’s sake, 
manifestation of the woman's club idea. The 
mothers indulge in formal talks, but what they 
say is along such practical lines, and they 
charge so persistently and intelligently at the 
fundamentals of family life, that the influence 
of their meetings is sure to be widespread and 
salutory, although in common with all earnest 
reformers they indulge in absurdities of speech 
now and again. An effort is being made to 
secure the attendance of fathers, and if this can 
be compassed to any considerable extent, the 
era of justice to children will be ushered in. 
For, as a speaker said at a recent meeting, 
there is no lack of mother love, but there is 
sometimes a lack of mother patience, and great 
lack of mother knowledge, and the same is true 
in even greater degree of the father. And 
these parental lacks inevitably work untold mis- 
ery to the little ones. 


* 

* * 
Among the stock-in-trade fears expressed by 
those who frown upon co-education is that 
which apprehends the lowering of scholarship 


standards to suit the alleged inferior mental 
endowment of the girls. These fears have 
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proved groundless in collegiate circles, and 
there are many indications that outside of the 
universities also the women are capable of 
assimilating as strong mental pabulum as the 
bifurcated sex. This thought must have sug- 
gested itself to many on reading that a certain 
up town club selected as the topic for the lec- 
ture on ‘¢ ladies’ night’’ The Biologic Basis 
of Ethics and Religion, in the course of which 
occurred this somewhat  attention-exacting 
statement: ‘*Individuation, or individualiza- 
tion—self-dependence—is a fundamental law 
of the biologic process, but communism, so- 
cialism, too much paternalism in government, 
too much charity and sentimentalism—all have 
their condemnation in a biologic necessity none 
may wisely ignore or safely seek to cheat.”” 
Not much dilution apparent about either topic 
or treatment. 
- 
* * 

The girls were discussing foot-ball, and one 
of them, familiar with the Indian players at 
Carlisle, described in animated fashion the 
hard work and pluck of the Indian team, even 
when defeat and accidents befell it. A gentle 
old lady, who had listened quietly for at least 
a half hour to this recital of strenuous activity, 
dashed here and there with broken bones and 
dislocations, broke out with, ‘* What a fa- 
tiguing game foot-ball must be !’” to the amuse- 
ment of the athletic young women, who were 
quite unable to make the dear fireside lady of 
the old school understand why fatiguing, as 
descriptive of foot-ball, had provoked them to 
mirth. 

* 
* * 

The summer boarder as an asset in Ameri- 
can country districts is by this time a familiar 
figure in farm-house bookkeeping, but he has 
not as yet risen to the importance of being in- 
corporated in a tabulated national report, such 
as the pig, or wheat, or whiskey. In some 
European countries, on the contrary, the tour- 
ist is statistically presented as an industry, not 
only the number of him and his total expendi- 
ture being set down, but minute details as to 
the number of hotels and beds that were neces- 
sary for his accommodation. Thus we read 
that 600,000 foreign travelers in Switzerland a 
year ago compelled the people of that country 
to the activity of putting up twenty new hotels 
and of increasing the number of beds from 
eighty thousand to ninety thousand. But as 
the travelers are estimated to have expended, 
per capita, the equivalent of about $100 of this 
country’s currency, footing up to the neat 
total of $60,000,000, the Swiss people had 
no reason to regret their activity. 

* 
* % 

To the perplexing questions that torment 
the world, from the dismemberment of China 
to the reason of the German Emperor's visit 
to Spain, is added the crisis in the affairs of the 
Christian Scientists precipitated by the deaths 
recently of people of more or less prominence 
to whom they have ministered. There is a 
disposition generally to sharply bring the ques- 
tion of their responsibility to test, and the out- 
come will be watched with interest. The fact 
that the patient desires or insists upon substi- 
tuting Christian Science for medical skill, does 
not avail for a softening of judgment either in 
or out of the jury box. This isa continuance of 
the old quarrel of the individual and the com- 
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munity. A man breaks the law of the land if 
he attempt to take his own life, and if unsuc- 
cessful he is punished, however depraved or 
hopelessly wrecked in body or mind or estate 
he may be. He has no power of voluntarily 
putting an end to it over his own life, and if it 
is legally decided that he may not dispense with 
what are popularly regarded as aids to health 
restoration, still more control over his life will 
be vested in the community. The unceasing 
ebb and flow of this contention between the 
unit and the aggregate is among the most in- 
teresting manifestations of social evolution. 
* 
* * 

Pity is asked for a multitude of subjects in 
this age of human impulse and many news- 
papers. One of the objects that has lately 
stirred the sympathies of a portion of Europe is 
the uniform of the French soldier. This, it 
is represented, serves no single purpose for which 
clothing is designed except perhaps merely cov- 
ering the soldier. This the headgear does over- 
effectually, while the shoes are hospitable to dust 
and rain and moisture. The helmet is so heavy 
that it produces sunstroke, and its peculiar 
shape affords a resting place for the rain which 
pours as out of a house-leader down the 
soldier's back. Knapsack, trousers and ac- 
coutrements are all extremely bad in cut or 
model, and clumsy is said to be the word which 
accurately defines the French soldier when he 
is fully rigged out. This in a nation which 
regards the rest of the world as barbarians in 
taste ! 


PARABLES OF THE WISE AND 
THE FOOLISH WOMAN 


BY KATHLEEN GRAY NELSON 
IV 


Woman dwelt in a pleasant valley, sing- 
A ing all the day, for she neither knew 
of what lay beyond nor cared. 

‘¢ Whither so fast ?”’ she called to one that 
hurried by. ‘* Pause and rest in this delight- 
ful land.”’ 

But the Traveler answered : 

‘¢T have no time to rest, for life is short and 
the way is long. See you not the distant 
mountains whose heads tower up into the 
clouds? I go to climb them.”’ 

‘* But why ?”” asked the Sitter. ‘* The path 
is steep and rough, and many die by the way- 
side. Even if you reach the hights, they are 
bleak and cold. Here are sunshine and flow- 
ers and peace ; there, I am told, you will find 
toil and suffering and disappointment.’ 

‘‘Rather that than mere inanity,’’ ‘replied 
the Traveler. 

Then she looked at the Sit*er curiously. 

‘« Have you never been beyond these narrow 
boundaries ?”’ she questioned. ‘* There is a 
vast world without ; have you never even 
looked on it ?”” 

‘© No,’’ was the Sitter’s answer. 
content here. 


“*T am 
Why should I wander into an 
unknown country? The valley is beautiful 
and pleases my eye. What do I care for what 
may be beyond the green hills ?”” 

‘I shall never be content so long as there 
are ways unknown for me to tread, hights un- 
dreamed of for me to climb,’’ declared the 
Traveler, and she hastened away from the 


(Continued on page 342) 
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(Continued trom page 340) 
Land of Peace on to the rugged mountains. 
As she passed from sight the Sitter said : 

«She may travel far, and yet will she never 
find what I have found in this quiet valley,” 
and she took up the thread of her song again. 

But the Traveler toiled ever upward, over 
chasm and precipice and beetling cliff, until 
her feet were bleeding and her hands were 
bruised and torn. She passed some climbers, 
weary and heart sick, sitting and weeping by 
the roadside ; others she met who had given 
up the race, and now went back the way they 
had come ; and again she saw bleaching skele- 
tons by the path, where those had fallen who 
persevered. But never once did she falter— 
never once did she look behind. 

‘¢On, on, my soul !"’ she ever cried—and 
crying this she died. 

y 

On the top of a barren hill was a glorious 
temple, all marble and gold, that gleamed in 
the sunshine until men stood afar off and 
looked at it in wonder, and above the mighty 
portal was carved a wreath of bay leaves and 
everywhere were the statues of earth's great 
ones. 

Two women met at the door of this temple, 
and one was content to look within, and one 
fain would enter. 

‘«It is all very beautiful,’’ said the Looker. 
‘¢ There are rainbow tinted windows where the 
light is prisoned, and wondrous pillars of many 
hues that seem to end in the very heavens. 
The sweetest music echoes through the aisles, 
there is carving and sculpture without end, pic- 
tures as entrancing as artists’ dreams hang upon 
the wall, and in niches a few books are found. 
The place is wondrous lovely, but alas, the 
people—the people who are within. They 
fight among themselves like madmen, and 
those who are behind pull down those who are 
upon the altar steps and trample them under foot, 
until the place is one vast charnel house. And 
the god of this temple stands with wreaths in 
his hands, but his face is cold and hard, and 
he heeds not the prayers nor the cries of the 
suffering ones. ‘Those he has crowned sit on 
pedestals, and some of them weep and some of 
them scoff, but the faces of all are sad. Oh, 
it is an awful sight !”’ 

And she covered her eyes to shut it out. 

But the Longer cried impatiently : 

«Stand aside, for I must go in. It is the 
place I have long sought, and neither man, nor 
god, nor demon can make me stay without. 
Only wait for yet shall I be one of the crowned 
and then shall my joy be complete. There 
only will joy be found.”’ 

So saying she entered, and she fought her 
way along, even making stepping stones of 
many a prostrate form, until at last, even as 
she had said, she sat upon a pedestal, with a 
wreath upon her brow. But strange to say her 
face, too, was sad and weary. 

But the Looker stayed outside, and mur- 
mured : 

‘<I had rather be a beggar sitting in the sun- 
shine at the gate of the temple than to be 
crowned at such a price.”’ 

And one of them was wise and one was 
foolish. 

But the one I said was wise the seer called 
a fool. 





Readers inquiring names of shops where articles mentioned 
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FLOUNCE SUPERSEDED—-FLOUNCED 


FITTED 
BALL GOWNS—SKIRTS OF VISITING GOWNS— 


WILL THE HALF-LONG COAT TAKE ?— 
ELABORATE BODICE ORNAMENTATION— 
THE SLEEVELESS BODICE—-SLIPPED 
OFF THE SHOULDER SLEEVES— 
EPAULETTE EFFECT—-FELTS IN 
THE RUNNING WITH VELVETS 
FOR HATS 


VARIOUS SKIRT MODELS 


Treet skirts, hailing from makers of note, 
S show atendency to depart from fitted 
flounces and to get a flare from the gore 

But fitted flounces are by no means 
given up either. Ball-dress skirts of lace or 
diaphanous materials, unless elaborately 
wrought with paillettes or embroidered en 
style, are flounced in part or the entire skirt is 
covered by deep flounces in the Victorian per- 
iod or ringed by flat or ruched trimmings. 
Visiting gown skirts require some dressy trim- 
ming effects and if built of silk, velvet pipings 
or appliqués are the newest. Fur with tablier 
fronts pailletté are reserved for velvet skirts 
while dressy cloth skirts, like silk ones, affect 
velvet with fur besides. 


itself. 


TRIMMING FOR CLOTH COSTUME—COATS 


Tailors follow the same rule for their dressy 
cloth gowns, while stitching and cloth band 
designing still distinguish many of their full 
dress skirts. Where forenoon gowns are 
ordered for shopping and general practical use, 
stitching gives the finish required. Short coats 
are simply stitched, but with high collars fur 
lined they are very smart. A disposition to 
ignore the half-long coats is pretty well mani- 
fested, but it remains to be seen whether mid 
winter shall pass without seeing them worn by 
some smart people. 


BODICES AND SLEEVES 


Bodices continue to be the same piéce de 
résistance they have been for some years, on 
which all that is choice and rare is lavished. 
But a new motif has entered. It is an effort to 
render the bodice proper less prominent by 
dividing it with guimpes of lace or some con- 
trasting material. This year the guimpe has 
relegated the very dressy bodices to the form 
of corselets, rather high ones to be sure, but 
corselets notwithstanding. 

Ultra smart ball and ceremonious dinner 
gowns have sleeveless bodices with a décol- 
letage kept in place by jeweled chains attached 
to the over-the-shoulder strap, on one or both 
shoulders, the neck and arms rising out free 
and emancipated. Less ceremonious but still 
very dressy bodices of dancing and dinner 
gowns are décolleté but worn with guimpes, 
which meet this corselet form of lower bodice. 
Long or elbow sleeves are worn, the latter 
most frequently. 

Bodices where the décolletage is a demi, and 
a guimpe not always worn, have elbow sleeyes 
also and these sleeves are dropped from the 
shoulder and upper arm so that it is left bare. 
Then the lace sleeve is dropped below into a 
slight drapery, but is fitted quite close to the 
elbow. 

If the bodice is a very chic one jeweled 
chains will suspend this drapery to the décol- 
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letage straps across the shoulders. As one 
may fancy this lends extreme brilliancy to the 
corsage and if accompanied by a dog collar 
necklet to match, the ensemble is quite perfect. 
Pearls and turquoise are both the admiration or 
all eyes when worn in this way. 


SLIPPED OFF SHOULDER SLEEVES 


Last winter when the drop-off-the-shoulder 
short sleeve first made its appearance with a 
décolletté bodice, it proved so trying and gave 
one such a half-dressed appearance that few 
were disposed to follow the model, but the same 
idea combined with an elbow sleeve made all 
the difference in the world. The sleeve drap- 
ery below was a finish which invested the 
glimpse of arm and shoulder with an arch 
coquetry really quite ensnaring. 


EPAULETTE SLEEVE TOPS 


Another bid for smartness lies in the bodice 
whose shoulder seams extend with epaulettes. 
It gives the best possible lines to the figure, in- 
creasing the width of one’s shoulders, which is 
sadly wanting now that sleeve tops are fitted 
so closely. Where this extension is not car- 
ried out a separate epaulette should be inserted, 
a narrow one according to the mode of the 
moment, as boléroes cut with this extension 
shoulder seam are as smart again as without it. 
And as that jaunty adjunct is as fashionable as 
ever, there is nothing more effective than one 
built of jet paiiletté lace, fastening on the side 
with diamond buttons—a pair of large ones. 
It is lined with a thin black satin, has a high 
collar stretched from ear to ear and must be 
lined with velvet the color of hat chosen to 
wear with it. The bordering consists of a 
narrow band of ermine, but chinchilla or sable 
tails may be substituted. With a black moiré 
poult de soie or velvet gown a hat with a low 
broad crown of hyacinth velvet trimmed across 
the front brim with a wreath of shaded purple 
and crimson chrysanthemums growing in width 
at the sides, one of the new models would be the 
smartest choice. If worn with colored silks 
in one tone, the hat should repeat that shade in 
some form. 


TRI-CORNER AND BERGERE HAT SHAPES 


Apropos of hats, all felts, and especially 
white ones, are having a great success, both in 
tri-corner and bergére shapes. The bergére 
has a very low and small crown, trimmed with 
plumes falling off on either side from a centre 
ornament, having a third feather springing 
above this ornament and turning backwards on 
the head ; they are charming. Round toques 
trimmed with loose folds of velvet bent into 
tricorner lines are excessively becoming. Breast 
plumage forms the trimming and starts up 
from the centre point and tosses over the 
crown. There has been such a demand for 
breast trimmings that one must be resigned to 
waiting much longer for a hat ordered trimmed 
with it, as manufacturers are at their wits’ end 
to give a fair supply. 


PRETTY HEAD ADORNINGS 


If you are going out very much there is need 
of securing many coiffures. The half-wreaths 
of small -roses with high centrepieces of rose 
and bud are charming. But larger roses in 
clusters, with one rose en aigrette, seem to be 
prime favorites. There is a torsade or twist 
of black velvet to which the roses are attached, 
which lies close on the top of the head. Very 


(Continued on page 346) 
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(Continued trom page 342) 

many dainty gauze leaves and butterfly wings 
glitter with silver and diamonds for those who 
do not care for flowers. But warning must be 
given to avoid big lace bows, and queer fan 
pieces. They are only monstrosities made to 
sell, and are foreign to all smartness, though 
no doubt they who sell them claim that for 
them. 





[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply. See illustrations on page 347 | 


N fur neck effects stone marten is much 
I used, and this fur made up as shown in 
the sketch can be bought at $34 for the 
muff and $24.50 for the boa. Most of the 
new muffs have tails distributed somewhere 
about them, that being the really necessary 
touch, and heads are also very much used. 

A little imported cape is built of turquoise 
blue velvet, sable and Persian lamb, edged at the 
bottom with brown chiffon ruche. The velvet 
is shirred and the revers are of the velvet out- 
lined with sable. Another touch of velvet is 
seen twisted about the throat. High collar of 
Persian lamb lined with sable. Price of this 
exquisite cape is $175. 

Men’s heavy wool stockings are selling for 
75 cents a pair, and very good light-weight 
wool pajamas for $6. 50. 


UMBRELLAS 


Smart umbrellas are being offered very cheap. 
Men’s umbrellas, twenty-eight inches, very 
best silk, natural wood handle with a very 
pretty silver cap at the end representing a 
champagne cork, cost $8.50. The same han- 
dle in an inferior grade silk is $5; fancy buffalo 
horn handle, sterling silver mounted are $5 and 
$7.50 according to quality of silk. Another 
design of a stag horn handle tipped with silver 
coin bent over almost double ; this is also a 
twenty-eight inch umbrella, and costs $11. 

For women there are very lovely umbrellas. 
An effective one is mauve and green horn, 
representing jade coloring, and a parrot’s head 
at the end; price only $3.75. In twenty-six- 
inch umbrellas one can find any number to 
select from for $3.75. 

Princess, sterling mounted, natural stick, is 
also $3.75. 

A metal handle with safe effect is $8} 
Pearl flat handle, silver mounted handles from 
$7 to $11 according to silk used. Good style 
sticks, plain polished bamboo stained, are $2. 
Prince of Wales hoop, sterling silver mounted, 
are $1 to $2.50. 


FOOT CLOTHING 


Silk socks for men now come in beautiful 
patterns and rich coloring. Heavy black silk 
with a chicken braid of deep violet and black 
alternating, or a pale blue and black and 
empire green and black are $5 a pair. 

A beautiful pair were also $5—all black 
with heavy embroidered vine and dots and 
raised ribs. 

The same style of sock could be had with 
colored embroidery at the same price. 

Open-work and embroidery socks are $5, 
and are entirely in black. 

Plaids in delightful combinations, heavy silk, 
are $5. 


VOGUE 





Raised silk cords outlining plaids are $3.75 
a pair. 

French lisle open work, very fine, are 
$1.25. 

Serviceable and attractive are the black Ger- 
man cotton with different colored embroidered 
dots. Price, only 25 cents a pair. 

Autumn weight black with plaid centres are 
50° cents. 

All wool run from 50 cents, 75 cents, and 
$1. These can either be had in plain colors 
or striped. 


OPEN FIRE REQUISITES 


Wrought-iron fire appointments, such as 
wood baskets, fire sets, fenders and irons are 
being shown in smart varieties in one of the 
big shops at very moderate prices. An ex- 
tremely pretty wood basket, like the sketch, 
can be had tor $9. The tongs, poker, etc., 
are from $4.50 up. 

A pretty braided handle design 
pieces is $6.25. 

Handsome brass coal scuttles with hood can 
be had for $7.20. 

The most inexpensive fire set was $6, in 
brass, and very attractive. 


in three 


BEAUTIES IN PORCELAIN 


Porcelain lamps with shades to match have 
taken the place of standing lamps and silk 
shades. A lovely one, in squat design, the 
porcelain in a gray and mauve tint, covered 
with large, pinkish-white chrysanthemums is 
$9. 

Another design, a little taller—a thirty-five 
inch lamp—has a greenish background decor- 
ated with thistles. Price, $15. 

A very handsome large table lamp is a rose 
and leaf pattern on a green background, brass 
feet and top, cost $30. 

Colport is so beautiful and distinguished a 
ware that one always lingers where there is any 
to be seen. For $12 a plate I saw such 
lovely pieces having rich green borders enclos- 
ing a medallion ina beautiful shade of crimson. 
‘This was outlined and set in a filagree of deli- 
cate gold tracing the body of the plate, which 
was white. 

A lovely plate comes in a dark blue border 
sprinkled with tiny pink roses and a tracing of 
gold. Price, $24 a dozen. 

Another plate has a turquoise border with 
wreaths of pink roses and gold filagree work. 
These are $25 a dozen. 

Plated candlesticks, such as shown in the 
sketch, can be had for $2.50. They are tall 
and very pretty—and candlesticks are like pic- 
ture frames, one cannot have too many. 

The flower vase like the sketch is glass, with 
a plain plated silver top, and costs $1. 


SILVER FOR THE DRESSING AND DINING TABLES 


No woman's dressing tools are complete 
without a cubic box filled with different-sized 
black-headed pins. This is an ugly but neces- 
sary article, but it is so often and much used 
that it is a nuisance to keep in a dressing-table 
drawer. We should therefore all hail with de- 
light a pretty silver affair that is designed to 
hold these boxes and convert them into an at- 
tractive addition to our dressing tables. To 
fit the larger boxes, the holders can be had for 
$12, and the smaller ones cost $8. 

Tall silver rose pitchers have reached a high 
degree of excellence in design. One seen was 
in a French-gray finish, covered with roses 
raised in silver, with their leaves exquisitely 
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scattered and trailing over the pitcher. How 
pretty and acceptable would be such a thing 
for a wedding gift ! 

An asparagus dish has a plain body, with 
that beautiful open border that is so dainty for 
table silver. 

A berry dish in silver has an appropriate 
border of berries and leaves, raised very high. 
This was also in the gray finish. 

A quart whiskey flask in glass and silver, 
and extremely handsome costs $36. 


SHOP MISCELLANY 


For chemisettes and evening bodices there 
comes a corded taffeta at $16.50 a yard and 
in all the lovely new shades. 

Veils can be had in most becoming dots and 
mesh for 85 cents a yard and in that heavy 
chenile dot closely put together for $1.25, 
$1.50 and $2.50 a yard. 

Taffeta petticoats with embroidered dots and 
lovely lace and-insertion-trimmed flounces are 


45. 

Chinchilla muff in a large size can be bought 
for $24. 

For servants little soft mull aprons with em- 
broidered corners and hemstitched bottoms are 
selling for $1.35. ' 

I have asked about relining fur coats as last 
year’s linings were so delicate that few of them 
can be worn the second season, and find that it 
can be done at one of the best houses for from 
about $15 to $25. I also learned that the 
lining can be cleaned without being ripped out 
of the coat, and there is at least one place 
where one can be sure of a successful outcome. 

An unusually smart clasp for a cape or 
wrap is made of rough pearls very large and 
set in an oxodized setting picked out with dark 
blue enamel ; a square link chain hangs from 
the clasp with one large pearl at the end, price 
$6.75. 

Crystal buttons which are so popular now 
are 15 and 20 cents a dozen; small rhinestone 
bottons, for shirt waist, are 45 cents apiece, 
with pearl centres set around with rhinestones 
50 cents each. 

Silk and wool vests very long with high 
neck and short sleeves are selling for 98 cents 
a piece. 

Gauze scarfs covered with Persian design in 
yellow tints with plain white border and white 
background cost $2.45. 

A tea gown in pink crépe inlet with inser- 
tion and smart to a degree can be bought for 
$68. 

Very simple little cachemire wrappers in all 
dainty shades as well as deep red can be 
bought for $7.75 and a little more elaborate 
ones are $9.50. 

Dainty silk skirts are going for $3.75 and 
silk petticoats are on sale for $5.75 and $7.50 

Soft blue fox neck pieces, that is a deep collar 
and stole, are $39.50 and $39.75 

An imported coat of heavy blue melton 
reaching nearly to the bottom of the skirt, and 
exquisitely trimmed with an antique velvet in 
copper color overworked with steel, is reduced 
to $110. Persian lamb is also used on the 
coat and the effect is one of the best I have seen 
this autumn. 

Very good cheap pocket books can be bought 
in alligator, brown seal and other leather for 
$1 each. 

Fur neck pieces in Alaska sable and stone 
marten are reduced from $14 to $10 and 
are very pretty. Collarettes with tails and 
heads on the stole. 
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*' For a little girl one can get for $5.75 
Mongolian gray krimmer. Neck piece 
trimmed with four heads and tails. 

In the real gray krimmer they are $12.50 

Cluster scarfs in mink, for children, are sel- 
ling for $ 7, in beaver $6. 

Smart little white thibet muffs~for wee girls 
can be bought for $2.75, in beaver they are $6. 
Russian ermine $11.25, and chinchilla $10. 50. 

The little girl of to-day has the miniature 





accessories and smartness of her mother. 
Dainty little umbrella skirts made of fine nain- 
sook, with a double ruffle of lace at the bottom 
headed with insertion, and very appropriate for 
dancing school and to go under little silk slips 
can be had for $3 up to $3.50, according to 
age. 

Flannel shirts suitable for school wear made 
of striped imported flannel with a yoke in the 
back and full bias fronts, detached collar and 
lined throughout are $3.65, bust measure from 
twenty-eight to thirty-four. 

Another is a little silk and wool plaid in red 
coloring made the same way and sold for $3.85. 

For $2 there is an all-wool serge shirt waist 
either in red or navy blue that is extremely 
pretty and useful. 

Carriage robes for babies can be had in Ice- 
land wool with a lining of embroidered sateen 
for $3.50. 

Iceland lamb with quilted satin lining, $4.25. 


**SEEN IN 


VOGUE 


For $11.25 one can get an extremely hand- 
some mandarian lamb with quilted satin lining. 

Satin stocks in all colors with folds and 
chiffon at the back are selling for 25 cents a 
piece, of course the satin is an inferior quality, 
but for stocks over which to tie net or lace 
they are very useful. 








A remarkable bargain is being offered in 
silk petticoats, all shades for $4.98. There is 
a corded ruffle at the bottom and the silk is of 
very good quality.. Neat French flannel dress- 
ing sacques in dainty hues are selling for $2.98 
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and $3.98; the latter are embroidered in white. 

Two-toned antique velvet ribbon which is 
about four inches wide is reduced to 39 cents 
a yard, formerly 85 cents. 


STRAYS 


Ood “manners are more important than 
good clothes—a platitude that it is 
well to remember at this time when 

seemingly as never before have fine feathers 
been so necessary to make fine birds. And if 
it be true that a passion for display marks 





any national decline, then must our toboggan 
have been well started on its downward course 
with tinsel braveries fluttering in the air. 
Never have women of this generation been so 
elaborately frocked, so gaudily conspicuous. 
Wisely, very wisely has the grande dame, the 
ultra swell, chosen for herself dark colors as her 
distinction and her mode comes from her man- 
ner, not her attire. 


* * * 


What an endless interest attaches to-the 
subject of good manners! There is no ethical 
reason why a man should surrender a seat to a 
woman in a public conveyance, still it is polite 
to do so and few women have sufficient appre- 
ciation of the sacrifice to say ‘* Thank you.” 
Perhaps they would accept seats so offered with 
more graciousness if they thought more, if 
they considered that much of the time the men 
are those who are on their feet from morning 
to night and that a seat in a car means to them 
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a brief period of much needed rest. The 
proffered seat, however, is too often taken asa 
matter of course, accompanied by a greedy el- 
bowing of the next woman from fear that. by 
some gymnastic effort she may get there first. 

If one has tendencies toward pessimism let 
him beware of trolley cars, for there the great 
selfishness of human nature is laid bare. It is 
every one for himself, a wriggling mass of hu- 
manity that sways and pushes as the curves are 
rounded, that breaks apart as the straight lines 
are reached and that huddles together at the 
starts and stops. Our manners, however, are 
improving. There are persons who think to 
move forward, who say ‘* Thank you,’ who 
do not push and shove, who do not hold um- 
brellas horizontally or leave them across the 
car to trip the unwary. 


* ¥* * 


The car conductor, with his ‘¢ step lively,’ 
doubtless is a highly aggravating being, but he, 
too, deserves sympathy at times. Not long 
ago I saw an ample and very pompous woman 
enter a car, and after generously bestowing 
herself over two seats, and being quite sure 
that her skirt was not touched a quarter of an 
inch by another woman inthe third seat, asked 
the time of the conductor as she paid her fare. 
He glanced at her, and without taking out his 
watch said mildly, ‘‘Eleven o'clock.’ The 
woman ungraciously replied, ‘* How absurd ! It 
was that an hour ago.”’ Quick as a flash came 
the response, ‘¢ Then, madam, it is twelve.’ 
Amusement was visible on every face, and at 
the next corner the inquirer got out. 


* * * 


What is more absurd than for two persons, 
one of whom is seated and the other hanging 
on to a strap for dear life, to attempt to con- 
verse? The talk is so jerky, such an agoniz- 
ing effort, such a perfunctory process, or such 
giving to strange ears private communications. 
And then, too, even a very pretty woman looks 
ugly with her chin turned upward, her hat at 
an unbecoming angle, her face distorted. 
Surely, as we see such things, why do not all 
of us profit by them? The etiquette of a period 
or a place is the product of its necessities. We 
are surely learning from many a bump and 
jerk the social ethics of street-car existence, in 
which new-found region many hours of many 
lives are perforce misspent. 


GLIMPSES 
Her Doustrs— 


(1) Shall I venture to wear one of those 
quaint new opera hoods? (2) How shall I man- 
age to wear my aigrettes? (3) Will it ageme? 
(4) Are they to be the smart thing after all? 

I wonder if they will take ? 
AssURANCES— 

(1) They are capital things to wear sleigh 
riding, but rather unseasonable now. (2) 
Don’t wear your aigrette, but if you must, 
you could slit your hood to give it place. 
Nowadays, no one hesitates at anything. You 
are permitted to be as original in your head 
gear as you see fit. (3) Study baby faces 
under hoods in the parks and then draw your 
own conclusions. (4) Better to wait for the 
January season to open and find out practically. 











(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


SKIRTS—BODICE AND 
SLEEVE — OSTRICH FEATHERS THE ONLY 
TRIMMING FOR DRESS HATS—RUSSET- 
TINTED GUIPURE OVER CERISE SATIN— 
GREEN WATERED SILK UNDER VENE- 
TIAN POINT—THE NEW ENGAGE- 
MENT RING 


ANATOMICAL CUT IN 


Kirts are not supposed to fit well if one can 
possibly get with any amount of con- 
venience or ease into them. Of a truth 

this is carried to such an extent that couturiers, 
like sculptors, have to mold the shape of the 
hips so that the material does not show a single 
crinkle or fold. This is all very well for wo- 
men with pretty figures, but Heaven have 
mercy on the very stout or the very thin ladies 
who will, of course, make a point of adopting 
this new and very outré fashion. From the 
knee down the skirt flares out positively like an 
umbrella, and is finished off at the back, even 
for street wear, with a short, very pointed train, 
which is called here Queu d’Oiseau. I cannot 
say that I am a very fervent admirer of this 
new mode, but still in the case of a thoroughly 
elegant woman, and of a well made and also a 
wealthy one—in one word, of a woman who is 
not obliged to do much walking, on the more 
or less clean sidewalks, and who has always a 
carriage at her beck and call—there is not much 
to say against it. If, however, cheap imita- 
tions of these models are to offend our eyes and 
our principles of sanitation, it will be indeed a 
lamentable failure. The bodices are also ex- 
tremely tight fitting, the sleeves hardly waved 
at the shoulder, and the collars high and plain, 
for the windmill and butterfly bows which 
adorned the back of the neck last year have 
been entirely done away with, and have given 
way to the most severe not to say military 
simplicity in that regard. 

The tall, extravagant, much beplumed and 
beribboned, as well as beflowered hats are also 
absolutely discarded, and in their stead per- 
fectly flat, plateau-shaped headgear is worn. 
Early in the morning or for walking expedi- 
tions, the Tyrolese and the sailor are quite ac- 
cepted, but in the afternoon velvet or exquis- 
itely fine, soft felt, in hues corresponding with 
that of the gown are generally adopted ; the 
crown is very low, the brim rather wide, and 
the only trimming considered as thoroughly 
chic are ostrich feathers, laid in a garland 
which has neither beginning nor end, and forms 
a ring of soft and rich fluffiness uninterrupted 
by even so much as a cluster of wings or a bow 
of ribbon. 

The wraps, mantels and cloaks are of quite 
extraordinary gorgeousness, and cost little for- 
tunes. They are made to reach down to the 
feet, and are lined and edged with costly furs, 
and literally covered with embroideries, where 
gold, silver, jet or jewels play a large and 
prominent role. Slender women are in luck, 
for it is necessary to be slender and lithe and 
graceful in order to be in the mode, and some 
of our mondaines whom an unjust Providence 
has burdened with much adipose tissue, are 
going through all kinds of antics, cures and 
gymnastics, with a view of losing flesh as 
rapidly as possible. 

Evening gowns made entirely of lace both 
white and black are quite the rage, and a great 
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many of them were noticeable at the magnifi- 
cent Fétes given by the Vicomtesse de Trédern, 
at her superb chateau de I'Isle Briant, during 
the last few weeks. Private theatricals living- 
pictures, concerts, great dinners and elaborate 
luncheons followed upon each other in a most 
bewildering and kaleidoscopic profusion. I 
was present, I rejoice to say, on the evening 
when the prettiest set of living pictures was 
enjoyed by the Vicomtesse’s numerous guests, 
and really it was one of the most perfect repre- 
sentations of the kind which I haye ever seen. 
One of the tableaux was called Les Saisons. 
The lovely Countess de Sesmaisons represented 
spring, the Princess de Broglie, summer ; the 
Marquise de Laborve, autumn; and the still so 
handsome Vicomtesse de ‘Trédern herself, 
winter. Among the people present were a 
swarm of beautiful women admirably gowned, 
and for the benefit of my readers I took some 
notes about the most attractive toilettes worn 
upon that occasion. 

Countess de X wore a frock entirely 
made of russet-tinted guipure, over a slip of 
cerise satin, belted it in at the waist with broad 
folds of black velvet, while the square opening 
of the corsage, and the cuffs of the elbow- 
sleeves, were of similar velvet clasped by tiny 
buckles of rubies and diamonds. Heer sister, 
a lovely woman, married to a Russian Prince 
and who is spending the autumn in France this 
year, was clothed from head to foot in antique 
and well-nigh priceless Venetian point, which 
fell in perfectly draped folds, and through 
which shimmered an undergown of luminous 
lettuce-green watered silk ; ropes of pearls of 
matchless beauty were disposed en aiguillettes 
from shoulder to shoulder, and imprisoned the 
princess’s white throat in the many rows of a 
softly gleaming carcan. 

Mademoiselle de S who is one of the 
greatest heiresses as well as one of the sweetest 
looking girls who made her début last winter, 
wore azure silk muslin, thickly embroidered 
with groups and clusters of apple blossoms 
forget-me-nots, and lilies-of-the-valley, exe- 
cuted in silks and seed-pearls. On her sunny 
locks was a half garland of natural forget-me- 
nots which was repeated around the décolletage. 

The Dowager Marchoness of L ap- 
peared in atruly splendid gown of ivory colored 
brocade, the pattern thereon being composed 
of raised orchids in mauve velvet, and the skirt 
opening on the left side over petticoat of heavy 
lilac silk shrouded by flounce over flounce of 
needle-point. A high Elizabethan ruff rose 
up behind her neck and was edged and lined 
with mauve marabout-feathers ending on both 
sides of the bodice with cascades of real white 
and mauve orchids. 

Engagement rings are not fashionable when 
adorned with diamonds or colored gems. The 
new law concerning them as given by this om- 
nipotent personage called Madame la Mode is 
that they shall consist of a plain, exceedingly 
fine, almost invisible gold wire, clutching an 
enormous pearl. 

The bigger the pearl, of course the better is 
it for the fair fiancée about to receive it! In 
Russia, Austria and also in the Orient pearls 
are supposed to mean and betoken the advent 
of tears, but it seems that now that the opal, 
which is also or at least was considered so 
unlucky has been taken back into favor, 
the pearl has followed suit, and is fast becom- 
ing the jewel par excellence of maidens and 
young married women as well as of matrons. 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 











Paris, November, 1898. 
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MORE CARGOES 
BY W. W, JACOBS, AUTHOR OF MANY CARGOES. 
FREDERICK A, STOKES AND CO,, NEW YORK 


Hoso loves a yarn but knows not 
W Many Cargoes and More Cargoes 
should make haste to write these 
two jolly volumes in the possessive case, for 
among the most versatile and delectable of 
yarn spinners is Mr. Jacobs, whose dramatic 
persone are the skippers and the mates who 
sail the Thames, and beyond. Outwitting is 
the game played in every one of the dozen or 
more tales comprised in More Cargoes, and 
the surprising inventiveness of the author in 
the matter of scrapes and manceverings is a 
perpetual delight. The range of stories is 
wide as to incident, plot and characterization, 
although the author sticks to his deck, 
where he plays all manner of pranks, The 
vagaries of the self-sufficient skipper afford 
him infinite glee, and he never tires of show- 
ing how that worthy can be circumvented by 
the men and boys of his crew. The initial 
tale with its clever title, Smoked Skipper, 
narrates the scheme of a certain nautical com- 
mander to assuage the thirst of an incorrigible 
landsman of fourteen for piracy. How the 
lad turned the tables on this skipper cannot 
in fairness be told here, but the planning of 
the skipperto trap the boy into coming aboard 
the schooner gives a taste of the author’s 
saline flavor : 

‘¢¢That’s the boy I was going to tell you 
about,” said the skipper, ‘and remember this 
*ere ship’s a pirate.’ 

*¢ It’s got a lot o’ pirates aboard of it,’ said 
the mate fiercely, as he turned and regarded 
the crew, ‘a set o’ lazy, loafing, idle, worth- 
less 

‘* € It’s for the boy’s sake,” interrupted the 
skipper. 

‘©¢Where’d you pick him up?’ inquired 
the other. 

‘© ¢ He’s the son of a friend o’ mine what 
I’ve brought aboard to oblige,’ replied the 
skipper. ‘ He’s got a fancy for being a pirate, 
so just to oblige his father I told him we was 
a pirate. He wouldn’t have come if I 
hadn’t.’ 

‘*¢T'}l pirate him,’ said the mate, rubbing 
his hands. 

«© He’s a dreadful ’andful by all accounts,’ 
continued the other; ‘got his head stuffed 
full ’o these ’ere penny dreadfuls till they’ve 
turned his brain almost. He started by being 
an Indian, and goin off on ’is own with two 
other kids. When ’e wanted to turn canni- 
bal the other two objected, and gave ’im in 
charge. After that he did a bit ’o burgling, 
and it cost ’is old man no end o’ money to 
hush it up.’ 

*** Well, what did you want him for?’ 
grumbled the mate. 

‘¢ ¢T’m goin’ to knock the nonsense out of 
him,’ said the skipper softly, as the boat 
grazed the side. ‘Just step for’ard and let 
the hands know what’s expected of 'em. 
When we get to sea it won’t matter.’ 

The mate moved off grumbling, as the 
small fare stood on the thwarts and scrambled 
up over the side. The waterman passed up 
the chest and, dropping the coppers into his 
pockets, pushed off again without a word. 

*¢ Well, you’ ve got here all right, Ralph ?’ 
said theskipper. ‘ What do you think of her?’ 

***She’s a rakish-looking craft,” said the 
boy, looking round the dingy old tub with 
much satisfaction ; ‘ but where’s your arms?’ 

‘*¢ Hush!” said the skipper, and laid his 
finger on his nose. 

‘6 Oh, all right,’ said the youth testily, 
‘but you might tell me.’ 

*¢* You shall know all in good time,’ said 
the skipper patiently, turning to the crew, 
who came shuffling up, masking broad grins 
with dirty palms. ‘ Here’s a new shipmate 
for you, my lads. He’s small, but he’s the 
right stuff.” 

The newcomer drew himself up, and re- 
garded the crew with some dissatisfaction. 
For desperadoes they looked far too good- 
tempered and prone to levity. 

“What's the matter with you, Jem 
Smithers ?’ inquired the skipper, scowling at 
a huge fair. haired man, who was laughing 
discordantly. 





‘¢¢ | was thinkin’ o’ the last party I killed, 
sir,” said Jem, with sudden gravity. ‘I 
allers laugh when I think ’ow he squealed.’ 

**¢You laugh too much,’ said the other 
sternly, as he laid a hand on Ralph’s shoulder. 
*‘ Take a lesson from this fine fellow; he 
don’t laugh. He acts. Take’im down below 
an’ show him ’is bunk.’ 

** ¢ Will you please to follow me, sir ? * said 
Smithers, leading the way below. ‘I dessay 
you'll find it a bit stuffy, but that’s owing to 
Bill Dobbs. A regier old sea-dog is Bill, 
always sleeps in’is clothes and never washes.’ 

‘*¢T don’t think the worse of him for 
thar,” said Ralph, regarding the fermenting 
Dobbs kindly. 

** © You'd best keep a civil tongue in your 
*ed, my lad,’ said Dobbs shortly. 

** ©Never mind ’1m,” said Smithers cheer- 
fully ; ‘ nobody takes any notice o’ old Dobbs. 
You can “it ’im if you like. I won't let 
him hurt you.’ 

*¢¢] don’t want to start by quarreling,’ 
said Ralph seriously. 

*** You're afiaid,’ said Jem tauntingly ; 
‘you'll nevér make one of us. ‘It ’im; I 
won’t let him hurt you.’ 

Thus aroused, the boy, first directing 
Dobbs’s attention to his stomach by a curious 
duck of his head, much admired as a feint in 
his neighborhood, struck him in the face. 
The next moment the forecastle was in an 
uproar and Ralph prostrate on Dobbs’s knees, 
frantically reminding Jem of his promise. 

*** All right, I won’t let him ’urt you,’ 
said Jem consolingly. 

*** But he is hurting me,’ yelled the boy. 
* He's hurting me now.’ 

*¢¢ Well, wait till I get ’im ashore,’ said 
Jem, ‘his old woman won't know him when 
I've done with him.’ 

The boy's reply to this was a torrent of 
shrill abuse, principally directed to Jem’s 
facial shortcomings. 

‘¢ “Now don’t get rude,’ said the seaman, 
grinning. 

*¢ €Squint eyes,’ cried Ralph fiercely. 

‘¢¢ When you’ ve done with that ‘ere young 
gentleman, Dobbs,’ said Jem, with exquisite 
politeness, ‘I should like to ‘ave ’im for a 
little bit to teach ’im manners.’ 

‘¢°E don’t want to go,’ said Dobbs, grin- 
ning, as Ralph clung so him. ‘ He knows 
who’s kind to him.’ 

*¢ © Wait till I get a chance at you,’ sobbed 
Ralph, as Jem took him away from Dobbs. 

**€ Lord lumme,’ said Jem, regarding him 
in astonishment. ‘* Why, he’s actooaly cryin.’ 
I've seen a good many pirates in my time, 
Bill, but this is a new sort.’ 

** * Leave the boy alone,’ said the cook, a 
fat, good-natured man. ‘Here, come ’ere, 
old man. They don’t mean no ‘arm.’ 

Glad to escape, Ralph made his way over 
to the cook, grinding his teeth with shame 
as that worthy took him between his knees 
and mopped his eyes with something which 
he called a handkerchief. 

**€ You'll be all right,’ he said kindly. 
* You'll be as good a pirate as any of us before 
you've finished,”” 

*¢¢ Wait till the first engagement, that's 
all,’ sobbed the boy. ‘If somebody don’t 
get shot in the back it won’t be my fault.’ 

‘* The two seamen looked at each other. 
* That’s wot hurt my ’and then,” said Dobbs 
slowly. ‘I thought it was a jack-k nife.’ 

He reached over, and unceremoniously 
grabbing the boy by the collar, pulled him 
towards him, and drew a small, cheap revolver 
from his pocket, ‘ Look at that, Jem.” 

‘¢¢ Take your fingers orf the blessed trigger 
and then I will,’ said the other, somewhat 
sourly, 

**T’ll pitch it overboard,’ said Dobbs. 

**¢Don’t be a fool, Bill,’ said Smithers, 
pocketing it, ‘that’s worth a few pints o° 
anybody’s money, Stand out o’ the way, 
Bill, the Pirit King wants to go on deck.’ 

*¢ Bill moved aside as the boy went to the 
ladder, and, allowing him to get up four or 
five steps, did the rest for him with his shoul- 
der. The boy reached the deck on all fours, 
and, regaining a more dignified position as soon 
as possible, went and leaned over the side, re- 
gard ng with lofty contempt the busy drudges 
on wharf and river,”” 


* * os 


Among the olliest stories of the lot are 
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Two of a Trade, the plot of which turns upon 
newspaper fame and bigamy, and an amus- 
ing sketch, The Gray Parrot, in which the 
demon of retribution figures, But then there 
is not a story in the volume but what would 
repay the reading, and how few the books of 
which that can be said. 


CLOUD 


He privation of cloud is indeeda graver 
loss than the world knows. Ter- 
restrial scenery is much, but it is 


Men go in search of it; but the 
It goes 


not all, 
celestial scenery journeys to them. 
its way round the world. 
it costs no weariness, it knows no bounds. 
The terrestrial scenery—the tourist’s—-is a 
prisoner compared with this. The cloud 
controls the light and the mountains on earth 
appear or fade according to its passage; they 
wear so simply from head to foot the luminous 
gray or the emphatic purple, as the cloud per- 
mits, that their own local color and their own 
local season are lost and cease, effaced before 
the all-important mood of the cloud. 

The sea has no mood except that of the 
sky and the winds. It is the cloud that, 
holding the sun’s rays in a sheaf as a giant 
holds a handful of spears, strikes the horizon, 
touches the extreme edge with a delicate 
revelation of light, or suddenly puts it out 
and makes the foreground shine. 

The cloud, moreover, controls the sun, not 
merely by keeping the custody of his rays, but 
by becoming the counsellor of his temper. 
The cloud veils an angry sun, or, more terri- 
bly, lets fly an angry ray, suddenly bright 
upon tree and town, with iron-geay storm for 
a background. Or when anger had but 
threatened, the cloud reveals him, gentle 
beyond hope. It makes peace constantly, 
just before sunset. 

It is in the confidence of the winds, and 
wears their colors, There is a heavenly 
game, on south-west-wind days, when the 
clouds ate bowled by a breeze from behind 
the evening. They are round and brilliant, 
and come leaping up from the horizon for 
hours. ‘This is a frolic and haphazard sky. 

. » Thecloud has a way of suggesting dark- 
ness ; nevertheless, it is not merely the guar- 
dian of the sun’s rays and their director. It 
is the sun’s treasurer; it holds the light that 
the world has lost. We talk of sunshine 
and moonshine, but not of cloud-shine, which 
is yet one of the illuminations of our skies. A 
shining cloud is one of the most majestic of 
all secondary lights. If the reflecting moon 
is the bride, this is the friend of the bride- 
groom. 

Needless to say, the cloud of the thunder- 
ous summer is the most beautiful of all. It 
has spaces of a gray for which there is no 
name, and no other cloud looks over at a 
vanishing sun from such hights of blue air. 
(The Color of Life. John Lane, London, 
and Way & Williams, Chicago. ) 


GOSSIP 


Liver Herford has made a place for him- 

O self not only as an illustrator, but as a 
writer of delicately humorous verse. 

His whimsical thought has two mediums of 
expression and the result is always a harmon- 
ious realization of a clever conception. One 
never knows whether the picture was first 
drawn and then the verse written, or the 
veise written and the picture drawn to illus- 
trate it. His latest book, The Bashful 
Earthquake and other Fables and Verses, 
just published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is 
full of delightful conceits and some poems 
that strike a deeper note. The dedication of 
the book is very funny: To the illustrator, 
in grateful acknowledgement of his amiable 
condescension in lending his exquisitely deli- 
cate art to the embellishment of these poor 
verses from his sincerest admirer, the Author. 

Of all the illustrations the palm must be 
awarded to The Snail’s Dream: 

A snail, who had a way it seems, 
Of dreaming very curious dreams, 
Once dreamed he was+you'll never guess !— 
The Lightning Limited Express, 

The picture of the sleeping snail lying 
covered up in bed with his shell hanging on 
the bed-post is simply a stroke of genius. 
Who but Herford would have thought of un- 
dressing him before putting him to bed? 


It has no nation, - 


Then the animal’s idea of himself as a snail. 
way train, preserving his form yet outlining 
an engine is exceedingly clever in idea and 
execution. The Bold Bad Butterfly is also 
well done; his horrible swagger and obnox- 
ious manners after he kept late hours and hung 
round the wildest flowers with drunken becs, 
are well suggested. The Gibson Girl, fear. 
fully and wonderfully tall, described in the 
poem, Two Ladies, is also very amusing. 


Miss JeanneTTe Gitper in contributing 
to the literary supplement of an important 
New York paper, and giving instances of the 
books she best remembers, speaks of the im- 
mortal Lear, and misquotes one of her fay. 
orite authors, adding a brief comment : 





*** There was an old woman with a bonnet, 
And the birds of the air perched upon it. 
Said she: ** I don't care 
If all the birds in the air 
Should come and perch on my bonnet.” 
and the illustration! the don’t caredness of 
the woman and the birds of the air coming 
from miles around to perch upon her re- 
markable head covering. How everybody 
has imitated these verses and no one caught 
their delightful absurdity, unless perhaps it be 
Kipling.’’ 

Lear’s rhythm, as everybody knows, is 
particularly delightful, and to remember a 
verse all out of gear is a very curious way to 
remember any verse that has given you 


delight. The seal version, which may be 
found in Lear’s Nonsense Rhymes, is as 
follows : 


** There was a young lady whose bonnet 
Came untied when the birds sat upon it, 
But she said: * I don’t care, 
All the birds in the air 
Are welcome to sit on my Donnet. 


. 











































How Miss Gilder contrived to add so many 
feet and reduce Lear to such commonplace 
jingle we fail to see. 

So much for the verse. Now for the com- 
ment. What is don’t caredness? We have 
heard of don’t careness, but what is don’t 
caredness ? 


Zota—Ernest. Alfred Vizetelly is the au- 
thority for the statement that Zola has two 
books on which he is now busy. Several of 
the chapters of Fécondité, the first of a series 
of four novels, are already written and arrange- 
ments have been made for publication and 
translation. The other books are to be called 
Travail, Vérité and Justice and the heroes 
will be the four sons of Zola’s Abbe Fro- 
mentin, .The names of the English veision 
are to be Fruitfulness, Work, Truth and 
Justice, and they will be filled with Zola’s own 
views with regard to L’ Affaire Dreyfus. 
Mr. Vizetally says: **M. Zola certainly in- 
tends to write a book on it in due season, 
and has made many notes with that object; 
but he has never shirked criticism and what- 
ever he may write he hopes to have published 
not only after his death but during his life- 
time. However, the end of L’ Affaire Drey- 
fus is not yet ; whether it will ever come is a 
proposition not unworthy of argument and 
meantime between the chapters of Fécondite 
M. Zola has been preparing an account of 
his adventures, experiences and observations 
in exile. This will be copiously illustrated 
from photographs and sketches; but inas- 
much as it is still impossible to say when M. 
Zola's exile will cease, no date can be fixed 
for its publication.’’ 






















Harotp Freperic, who died Jast month, 
was a man of much and varied literary activity. 
In the Valley is a romantic novel and one of 
the best historical stories of early American 
life. Seth’s Brother’s Wife; The Cop- 
perhead, Marsena, The Lawton Girl, 
March Hares, and the Mrs, Grundy Papers 
do not seem to be written by the same hand 
as In the Valley. Then the book which 
made such a stir a couple of years ago, called 
Illumination in England and The Damna- 
tion of Theron Ware in this country, 2n¢ 
which was so warmly praised by Mr. Glad- 
stone, showed a great increase of power. Mr.) 
Frederic also wrote a very fine study of the 
present Emperor of Germany. He Jeft (wo 
new books at the time of his death— one 
called Gloria Mundi which is now being pub- 
lished in England, and the Market Place, the 
manuscript of which has just been received in 
New York. 
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Dean Hors, the friend of Thackeray and 
Dickens, who is so pleasantly remembered in 
this country, is about to publish a volume of 
essays called Our Garden. His famous Book 
about Roses has now passed into its sixteenth 

1:t10n. 


GrorG Branopes, the noted Danish critic, 
has just been calling atrention to the work of 
Mile. Jeanne Marni, the author of Fiacres, 
and many other stories. Mlle. Marni is one 
of the most distinguished women journalists 
in France and is one of thestaff of La Fronde. 
She is about to go to England as the guest of 
Lady Warwick to study the woman question 
in the British Isles. 


SHIP OF FOOLS 


He Century Co. is just issuing a new 
i edition of Pilgrim’s Progress with 
illustrations by the three brothers 
Louis, George, and Frederick Rhead. The 
reprint of this book calls attention to another 
book which was nearly as important, but 
which is now known only to bookworms. 
This is Das Narrenschitf, by Sebastian 
Brandt; and called by its English name The 
Ship of Fools. It was published in 1494 in 
Basle, maintained a great popularity throughout 
the sixteenth century, and was read by scholar 
and courtier, peasant and artisan. It is said 
that the Ship of Fools carried the Spirit of 
the Reformation into channels where Luther 
would not have been heeded. Erasmus took 
his idea of his Praise of Folly from it. Brandt 
either drew or supe:intended all his illus- 
trations and in the original edition every fool 
is accompanied with marginal notes, giving 
the classical or Biblical prototype of the sub- 
ject of the satire. The verse cons'sts chiefly 
of exhortations and most of the humor is in 
the illustrations. Everybody wears motley, 
Brandt draws himself as a scholar with fool’s 
cap hanging below his cape. The ship as a 
tremendous galley with high poop and fools 
are hurrying to get aboard. Ladies, courtiers 
pages, knights, monks, merchants, alchem- 
ists, gamesters, scholars, in short, every class 
and condition of man is satirized in Brandt’s 
pages. The work is heavy and long-winded 
and tedious for the taste of to-day, but the 
pictures are still quaint and humorous. They 
were all reproduced in a modern edition, ed- 
ited by Jamieson, and published in Edinburgh 
in 1874. 


THE GREAT GOD PAN 


He colossal bronze statue of the Great 

I God Pan, by George Gray Barnard, 

which will soon be unveiled in 

Central Park, has occasioned many poems. 

None reach the standard of Mrs. Browning’s 

inspired and beautiful verses, which need no 
apology for quotation here : 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


W hat was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river! 
Spreacing ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dragon-fly on the river. 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep, cool bed of the river ; 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 
And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 
And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sat the great god Pan, 
W hile turbidly flowed the river; 
And hacked and hewed as a great god can, 
With his hard black steel at the patient reed, 
Till there was not a sign of the leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(How tall it stood in the river !) 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
and notched the poor, dry empty thing 
In holes, as he sat by the river. 


This is the way,” laughed the great god Pan, 

(Laughed while he sat by the river) 

The only way, since gods began 

To make sweet music, they could succeed.” 

Then dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river, 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river! 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan ! 

The sun on the bill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream oa the river. 


Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man; 
The true gods sigh for the cost and pain— 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 
Asa reed with the reeds in the river. 


THE SHOOTING STAR 


F this little world to-night 
I Suddenly should fall thro’ space 
In a hissing, headlong flight, 
Shrivelling from off its face, 
As it falls into the sun, 
In an instant every trace 
Of the little, crawling things— 
Ants, philosophers, and lice, 
Cattle, cockroaches, and kings, 
Beggars, millionaires and mice, 
Men and maggots all as one 
As it falls into the sun, 
Who can say but at the same 
Instant from some planet far 
A child may watch us and exclaim : 
** See the pretty shooting star ! *’ 


O. Herford. The Bashful Earthquake. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


A SONG 


Pon a time I had a heart, 
| | And it was bright and gay ; 
And I gave it to a lady fair 
To have and keep alway. 


She soothed it and she smoothed it, 
And she stabbed it till it bled ; 

She brightened it and lightened it, 
And she weighed it down with lead. 


She flattered it and battered it, 
And she filled it full of gall ; 
Yet had I twenty hundred hearts, 
Still she should have them all. 


O. Herford. The Bashful Earthquake. 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. ) 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The House of the Seven Gables, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Gun Runner, by Bertram Mitford: R. F. 
Fenno & Co. 

With Dewey at Manila, by Thomas J. Vivian: 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 

Father and Son, by Arthur Paterson: R. F, Fenno 
& Co. 

The Fall of Santiago, by Thomas J. Vivian: R. 
F. Fenno & Co. 

Jobn Jasper’s Secret, by Charles Dickens, Jr., and 
Wilkie Collins: R. F. Fenno & Co. 

The Story of a Genius, from the German of Ossip 
Schubio, Euglished by E. H. Lockwood: R. F. 
Fenno & Co. 

Cannon and Camera, by J. C. Hemment: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

The Impediment, by Dorothea Gerard: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

Chap Record, by Adda Sprone Reading: F. A. 
Stokes & Co. 

A Yankee Boy’s Success, by H. $8. Morrison; F. 
A. Stokes & Co, 

Latitude 19°, by Mrs. Schuyler Crownixshield : 
D. Appleton & Co, 

The Ambassador, by John Oliver Hobbes: F. A. 
Stckes & Co, 

Chafing Dish Possibilities, by Fannie Merritt 
Farmer: Little, Brown & Co. 

The Borderland of Society, by Charles Belmont 
Davis: H. S. Stone & Co. 

A Golden Sorrow, by Maria Loui:e Pool: H. S. 
Stone & Co. 

The Story of Little Jane and Me, by M.E.: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

The Battle of the Strong, by Gilbert Parker: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Sambo Book, by Isaac Coale, Jr.: Williams & 
Wilkins Co. 


VOGUE’S SEVENTH ANNI- 
VERSARY NUMBER WILL 
BE DATED 8 DECEMBER 

1898 


Arking the seventh year and first 
M period of its career, this issue will 
be of extraordinary beauty, dis- 
tinguished by features that have given Vogue 
a unique place among periodicals, 

We have no hesitation in asserting that this 
number wiil rank with the highest achieve- 
ments of current bookmaking and fulfil the 
idea of Vogue as a fascinating but practically 
useful fashion journal. The edition is lim- 
ited. Extra copies will not be printed and to 
prevent disappointment dealers should order in 
advance, 
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HORSE SHOW RETROSPECT—SADDENED BY 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS—CLOTHES AT THE 
HORSESHOW——TIES AND HATS-— 
HOLIDAY OBSERVATIONS 


Have just discharged my secretary. 
I There is an end to all vanities, and the 

more one would pose the faster must 
come his Waterloo. In a recent issue of 
Vogue, I am made to indulge in such 
wretched grammar that I am trembling now, 
for 1 know that my enemies are gloating 
over my discomfiture. I moralized and my 
vaporings proved my fall. 

Do you not remember the distress of Tom 
Moore who when he wrote a charming poem 
about Dewdrops from freshly blown roses saw 
it in print Dewdiops from freshly blown noses. 
I can appreciate his feelings. Please be so 
good as to remember that it was not my in- 
tention to use plural nouns with very sing- 
ular verbs and that this result has bowed my 
head low in the dust. 

The yellow chrysanthemum is again in 
favor, but not, my deur boy, for a boutonniére. 
The flower is too large and too stiff. I sup- 
pose that massed together the Japanese flowers 
are effective. Indeed I have seen some charm 
ing results obtained with them. I do not know 
why they always make me sad, unless that I 
am easily affected by the signs of the depart- 
ing year. 

A retrospect of the Horse Show gives one 
some good results in men and their attire, At 
the show you meet people from all over the 
United States and the mode in which they 
dress is certainly a most interesting study. 
It is a picture of customs and manners, withal 
of morals. A few men had a horsey look, 
especially those who had animals in the ring 
or those who intended to ride or drive. I had 
the idea of driving one morning and to ride 
on another occasion. On the latter day I 
would have worn the costume which I de- 
scribed some time ago. But going to the 
Horse Show as a spectator in the morning, I 
donned my ordinary everyday clothes. In the 
afternoon when I sat in a box I had afternoon 
dress and in the evening the conventional even- 
ing attire. It is extremely simple. 

The ties at the show were not flamboyant. 
The brilliant reds and the striking combina- 
tions gave way to dark blues and blacks. 
There were a few exceptions as usual, but I 
am speaking of the well-dressed men, There 
will be more of the conservative in dress this 
yearthan ever. The only bright colors to be 
employed will be used in ties for the morning 
when tweeds need a little lighting. I saw a 
few coats with rather wide skirts cut very 
much in the 1830 style. Ata Horse Show 
this can pass, but I really think that we have 
outgrown these extremely picturesque effects. I 
like the hats of this year. The brims are not 
too curling and the tops nottoo belled I never 
cared for the straight up and down hat of the 
rejuvenated fifties. There have been no 
changes in evening clothes worth mentioning. 

As for the genera! effect of the Show, I 
cling to my idea that it has been made vulgar. 
The gowns of the women were altogether tco 
voyant. Spangles and plumes are out of place 
on the tan bark unless there is a circus in 
progress and the wearers are the perfoimers. 
A few men wore outrageous clothes with the 
mistaken idea that they were horsey. 

And now we have passed the national festi- 
val of turkey and pies, and are comfortably 
on our way towards Christmas. It is the 
season of eating and indigestion. It is the 
tide of hideous Christmas numbers of the 
English and American magazines with wierd 
covers and variegated angels. It is the season 
of tips and presents and general misery—much 
cheer, in a way, and I fear very little good 
will towards men. Before that dreadful week 
of vacation comes upon us we are at enmity 
with nearly everyone. There is one thing 
we have to learn and that is to enjoy our 
holidays. A city Christmas is out of the 
question and I never remain in town I 
want to get out of the noise and confusion. 
I want to cast from my life the degradation 
of my fellow men, and to see men and boys 
begging for alms in the name of all that is 
sacred and then throwing the alms in the 
gutter. Drunkeness and vice in His Name ! 


The beggars are most of them not even fol- 
lowers of the Christian religion and revile in 
their hearts the Christ in whore glory they 


ask charity. I never have believed in indis- 
criminate alms giving. Christmas has come 
to be a time of greed and avarice. Cities are 
filled with the scum of humanity. In Europe 
the beggars are picturesque, and you give them 
alms because they gratify you by a certain 
theatrical effect. In America they are merely 
loathsome, and there are excellent institutions 
where they can hide their deformities. There 
is too much false sentiment about this. Dif- 
ferent manners, different times. We are not 
living in biblical days, but in an era of great 
plenty with work for every man who is able- 
bodied, and there is no excuse for beggary. 

And with these remarks I say finis for the 
week, leaving you to ponder over this mélange 
of clothes and morals. 


AT THE HABERDASHER'’S 


He latest fad for weddings is to wear 

I black figured silk ties, ascots or 

ardsleys. With these are worn also 
white kid gloves. These ties cost $3, and 
the gloves the same. 

Extremely fine handkerchiefs were sold last 
week to a Chicago millionaire at a leading 
haberdasher’s in this city. They are merely 
plain, square, linen, white, of the finest tex- 
ture imaginable, The woof is so delicate that 
you can see through the handkerchief. There 
is a very narrow hem of about half an 


inch, No initials, monogram nor crest. 
Price $60. 
The Kimono is now quite in vogue. It is 


much more of a garment than the bath robe 
and can be worn around the house very com- 
fortably, and one can receive his friends 
without looking absolutely undressed. One 
Kimono was a bright red silk quilted; the 
sleeves very wide, showing the lining of a 
different shade of red, also quilted within. 
The hem of the garment which reaches to 
the ankles is bound in bright blue silk and 
there is a quilting of bright blue in the open- 
ing at the throat. The Kimono is tied 
around the waist by a sash of dark red China 
silk. This negligée can be bought for $19.50. 
Another which is more elavorate is of a 
Havana or tobacco-colored silk, embroi- 
dered in pale lavender daisies with a foliage 
of green and small rose buds of delicate pink. 
It is lined with quilted pink silk and a sash 
of dark brown China silk, embroidered in 
daisies and rose buds and heavily fringed, goes 
around the waist. The price of this is $25. 

There are still others most exquisitely em- 
broidered and painted, the prices of which 
range from $50 to $200, 


DRESS FOR YOUTHS 


He Eton suit is generally worn by 
young boys even for evening occa- 
sions. There is little if any vari- 

ation in the cut, it being one of the conserv- 
ative English styles. The coat is tailless, and 
opens in front with pointed lapels. It has 
three buttons, single-breatsed, of course, at 
the waist. The jacket is always worn un- 
buttoned. The waistcoat may be with or 
without a collar. It is also single-breasted. 
The material of the coat and waistcoat is of 
black cheviot or any smooth cloth, The 
tuousers should be dark gray with a hair line 
pattern, and made very full. The Eton col- 
lar is adeep, all-round turn down with points, 
A four-in-hand—usually black —is worn with 
this costume. 

For boys of sixteen and over, the dinner 
jacket is worn for evening wear, in place of 
the man’s evening coat. This dinner jacket 
is simply a Tuxedo coat. It is cut without a 
seam and defines the waist slightly. The 
collar is roll and of black silk. There are 
two pockets. The trousers match the coat, 
but the waistcoat is of white piqué, single or 
double-breasted, cut U-shaped, A white tie 
—cambric bow—and white evening shirt and 
straight standing collar, and white kid gloves, 
patent leather pumps, complete costume. 





Notices of any kind, and ail corre- 
spondence, should be addressed Vogue, 
3 West 20th Street, New York, and not 
personally. 













FASHIONABLE STATIONERY 


S one sits at a stationery counter in a 
shop that is well known and distin- 
guished for its good taste, idly look- 

ing over the new writing paper selecting here 
and there as fancy dictates, it seems hard to 
vealize that there was a time when skin and 
the bark of trees were all that was known for 
writing purposes. The origin of writing, 
that is of the act of transmitting information 
by means of symbols representing speech, is 
like the origin of every other invention 
obscure and uncertain, but it is known that 
4000 years before Christ the people of the 
Nile Valley formed a rich and powerful mon- 
archy with an old civilization and possessed 
the arts painting, scu'pture, architecture and 
writing. Their writing was chiefly upon 
stone monuments to record the deeds of their 
kings and the greatness of their gods. Leaves 
and papyrus were also used, and forms of 
prayer and eulogies were buried with their 
dead. Inthe Bibliothéque National is the 
oldest book in the world and it is written upon 
papyrus in the language of old Egypt. It is 
known by the name of Papyrus Prisse. 
People knew how to write and read over 
5,000 years ago. Reading public, as we under- 
stand it, came into existence for the first time in 


FASHIONABLE 


STATIONERY DEVICES FROM 


Regimental gray paper is odd and rather 
pretty, and has a large seal in bright crimson 
wax at the top, with the initials sunk in. 

Very heavy white linen paper has a green 
medallion, with gilt lettering and a little 
crown above, and is surrounded with a very 
fine and pretty tracing of gilt dots. The 
medallion is raised and the initials are very 
thin in line. Ona scroll beneath is put the 
street address. If one wanted, the crest 
could be used in place of the little gold crown. 
The die for this is $10. 

Beautiful dinner cards are painted by min- 
iature artists, and run from $3 to $15. 

A pretty way to mark paper is to have the 
monogram in the left-hand corner and the 
address in the right. The best size paper 
when folded fits a rather longer than square 
envelope. 

This year’s cards are a little thicker than 
last year’s, and in size a little smaller, Mar- 
ried women's cards are 24%{x3 3-16. Un- 
married women have a 2 7-8x2-16 size, and 
men’s cards are 2 7-87-16. 

Mourning paper has a tendency toward 
lighter borders. What is known as No. 4 
border is the correct depth for husband or 
wife. No. 3 for parent or children. No. 1 
is, of course, the very narrow, and is used be- 
fore going out of mourning altogether. Gray 
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(See text ) 


Greece inthe fifth century. Egyptian papyrus 
was then used as it was cheaper than skins, 
and remained in use for a thousand years, 
There came a lapse on account of revolutions, 
of barbaric conquests, and the cheaper paper 
was no longer needed. 

Not until the fifteen century was there 
again a demand for a plentiful supply of paper. 
Linen and rags had been utilized for paper in 
the Saracenic east for several centuries, but 
little used in Europe till the thirteenth century 
and not fabricated in the west to any extent 
until the fourteenth century. 

Biack ink has always been known, but blue 
and red are of comparatively recent date. The 
costly gold ink was of course rare and origi- 
nated probably when the empire was as yet 
unshaken by barbarian inroads. It is trace- 
able to Rome during the sixth and seventh 
centuries and was relatively not uncommon at 
the magnificent court of Byzartium. 

Our present idea of decorating paper with 
illuminated letters, disks and medallions is 
plainly traceable to the Italian borders during 
the last twenty years of the fifteenth century, 
which was an imitation of goldsmith’s work, 
gems of various colors set in gold with cam- 
eoes and medallions or often a hand-painted 
miniature. The French philosopher who said 
there were but forty situations in life has often 
been scoffed, at but is there really any thing 
new under the sun? The chief secret of 
modern success is a clever, skilful reproduc- 
tion a refining process of treatment of oft 
used ideas, a mellowing influence of centuries— 
an adaptation to the times —a clever intellect 
who has the gift of anticipating the great 
throbbing pulsing desire of the nineteenth 
century, 

The east is our storehouse. Unconsciously, 
unknowingly, unwillingly, whichever the 
case may be, we turn to it. 


FROM THE PAST TO THE PRESENT 

This year’s stationery is very lovely in 
heavy white paper known as kid finish, 
smooth without being glazed (this also comes 
in a soft, dainty gray). There are large 
square sheets, which, when folded, are longer 
than broad. At the top of the paper is a 
frame of gilt, picked out with little dots, nail 
heads, with an inner square of either tur- 
quoise, crimson or green, on which the mon- 
ogram is traced in gold. The same effect is 
also given in pyramid shape instead of the 
square. 


or violet paper is very bad form with a black 
border—there should be nothing used but 
white, 

Wedding invitations remain about the 
same. Imperial sizes are the most popular, 

Church and at home cards are 554x3%4 
and 44%4x2%. 

There is a 
63%%x5 \%. 

Tea or reception cards are also a little 
smaller than last year. 

Very popular has become the idea of having 
one’s coat-of-arms framed. They are well 
executed and beautifully colored and put in 
a frame with a dull gray mat and narrow 
ebony border which makes a very lovely and 
artistic effect besides being a very good thing 
to own and to hand down to one’s children. 

A very ornamental and useful writing pad 
I found in dark green leather with heavy silver 
filagreecoiners. Across the top of the pad 
was a calendar which was enclosed lke a 
book with a cover of green leather lined with 
a rich moiré of the sime shade. Over the 
leather was an exquisite silver filagree in a 
design of cupids, birds and scrolls. The cal- 
endar was marked so that each day left an 
ample space about two inches square for notes 
of engagements, Altogether it was the most 
useful and at the some time the handsomest 
pad I have seen and certainly not expensive 
considering the workmanship. 


smaller size that measures 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


Ig. 5444—Uprer Lert-Hanp Ficure 
—Dinner frock of pink antique velvet 
appliquéd with black jet and chenille 

bow knots. From the apron come many 
mousseline de soie ruffles of pink over a French 
taffeta circular cut foundation, which sweeps 
the floor all around. The corsage is perfectly 
fitted. The décolletage is outlined with a 
blackchenille trimming which is soft and be- 
coming tothe neck. A very narrow girdle of 
black is crushed tightly about the waist and 
fastened with a rhinestone clasp. The long 
wrinkled sleeves are of velvet without trim- 
ming. 

Fig. 5445 —Centre Upper Ficure— 
House frock of soft pale green cachemire on 
an olive tint. Circular skirt trimmed with 
cords of silk the same shade, put on in groups 
of threes and reaching from the top to the 
bottom of the skirt. The bodice is in three 
parts, vest of tucked chiffon, lace sides and 
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cachemire coming over it, piped around with 
silk and cords entirely encircling the figure. 
Across the front pretty little Marie Antoin- 
ette bows are fastened in the centre with 
crystal and rhinestone buttons, Sleeves plain 
until they reach the upper part of the arm. 
At the bottom folds of silk form deep cuffs, 
beneath which little lace cuffs are inserted. 

Fig. 5449—Uprer Ricut-Hanp Ficure— 
Afternoon toilette of black gros-grain appli- 
quéd and embroidered in chenille. At the 
edge of the very full skirt is a band of sable, 
above that a design wrought wholly in che- 
nille. Down the sides, and spreading to the 
back is the puffed velvet appliqué outlined in 
chenille. The bodice is charmingly simple, 
fastened down the shoulder and under the 
arm, and fits the figure perfectly. On the 
top of the sleeves and one side the front again 
is seen the appliqué. Draped from the shoul- 
der and ending in large soft rosettes studded 
with rhinestone buttons is silk gauze. The 
hat is a smart stiff black velvet shape trimmed 
with feathers, and a large rhinestone buckle. 

Fig. 5450—Lower Lert-Hanp Ficure— 
Luncheon gown of black cloth with a Louis 
xv jacket in black velvet. The skirt is cut 
circular and striped with bias bands of velvet 
running from waist to bottom of the skirt 
and stitched flat. Deep collar and revers 
are of Renaissance and duchess combined with 
a vest to match over white satin. The jacket 
is cut with little points extending over the 
belt ; on each tab alovely button in dull silver 
and‘black pearl is sewn. Deep cuffs of the 
lace fold back over the sleeve which is per- 
fectly plain. Shepherdess hat of velvet with 
a mass of feathers at one side, one standing 
high, and a large rosette of black tulle with 
teel buckle in the centre. 

Fig 5451—Lower Ruicut-Hanpv Fic- 
urE—In a dark gray tweed a lovely service- 
able golf frock is made hke the sketch Cut- 
away coat with large revers and velvet collar. 
Three bone buttons fasten the front. The 
skirt opens at the side and the front gore is 
stitched and lapped over the side gore. ‘Three 
buttons are put on one side only. Heavy tan 
shoes and gray gaiters—gray felt hat with 
black velvet and two stiff guinea quills at 
the side. Either a crimson or green plaid 
tie and turn-over collar. 

Fig 5452—Lower Centre Ficure— 
Lovely tea gown of pale blue crépe de chine 
fastened far over to one side. Deep collar 
embroidered at the edge witha scallop of blue 
silk beneath which falls a frill of lace. Full 
pointed sleeves with plain wrinkled sleeves 
beneath. A lining of soft white satin is very 
lovely but if one wishes something less elabo- 
rate blue flannel answers equally well. The 
back is shirred to fit the figure and reaching 
from the sides is a soft Roman sash in lovely 
olive and blue stripes finished at the bottom 
with a deep plissé of blue chiffon. 

Fig. 5563—Very attractive coat for a little 
girl of seven is made of café au lait cloth. 
Down the front and back isa broad box-plait. 
Shoulder cape, edged with beaver, and a 
turned over collar also edged with fur ; leg- 
*o-mutton sleeves gathered into a cuff; over 
the hand is a band of fur. Stiff felt hat the 
same shade as the coat, trimmed with a folded 
satin band and two black Prince of Wales’ 
feathers at one side ; belt of stitched cloth; 
tan suede gloves. 

Fig. 5564 —Dinner frock of yellow benga- 
line. Side and bottom of the skirt well cov- 
ered with an embroidery of chenille and 
tufted velvet. At the bottom of the skirt a 
slightly deeper shade is corded, showing about 
a five-inch band over which the plain, straight 
polonaise falls. The bottom of the polonaise 
and fan back arescalloped at the bottom ; the 
back of the skirt is inlet with strips of em- 
broidery ; bodice a mass of embroidery on the 
yellow bengaline. Bunches of purple and 
yellow pansies are exquisitely used on the 
corsage ; sleeves are perfectly tight cut, show- 
ing the arm through. 

Fig. 5565—Walking frock of blue diagona- 
cloth. Gored skirt falling long all around. 
Cutaway jacket showing a smoke-gray cloth 
vest and square revers outlined in black ma- 
chine embroidery or silk braid ; fancy buttons 
of dull steel and pearls are sewn on the fronts, 
which are cut round ; hat of gray felt, trimmed 
with black feathers and rosettes. 

Fig. 5566—Pale blue point d’esprit, ac- 
cordion-plaited, on a yoke of shirred d’esprit 








and ribbon outlined with a frill; sleeves of 
pale blue silk, large and tucked in the centre, 
At one side the yoke is a large taffeta bow 
caught with a buckle of rhinestones; under- 
slip of blue taffeta. 

Fig. 5567-—For a very little girl nothing is 
daintier than a soft rose-pink crépe de chine, 
accordion plaited from the neck to the bottom 
of the skirt, The plaits are held flat across 
the yoke by a little ruche made of chiffon. 
Mirror velvet puffed sleeves have a flounce of 
accordion-plaited chiffon above ; sash of the 
velvet tied high under the arm and with a 
pretty rosette and long ends at one side; over 
the crépe de chine collar come little tabs of 
white nainsook, very sheer, and edged with 
real Valenciennes ; a slip of pink taffeta is 
necessary as a foundation. 

Fig. 5568—Very handsome frock of blue 
cloth, Circular skirt perforated and stitched 
over doe-skin. The bodice is of velvet the 
same shade, braided in steel and white ; full 
dress waistcoat and revers of the doe-skin; 
over the revers is an appliqué of velvet and 
steel. A standing collar of cloth reaches over 
the stock and flows slightly ; vest of chiffon 
appliquéd in Renaissance and black chantilly ; 
buttons on the waistcoat are of brass and fit. 
Little toque of biue velvet, trimmed in the 
back with a mass of white violets ; perfectly 
plain sleeves. 

Fig. 5569—Redingote of black over a 
corded skirt of the same material. Bottom 
and front of the coat defined with cord. 
Large cloth revers are outlined with sable two 
inches wide, four jet buttons fasten the front, 
and beneath the girdle there is a little row of 
very small jet buttons. Fancy waistcoat 
showing above the coat. Stock and tie of 
black mirror velvet. Chemisette and collar 
of white taffeta. Smart walking hat of dove 
color felt turned high off the head at one 
side. Inthe front are fastened two plumes 
which gracefully encircle the brim of the har, 

Fig. 5570—Breakfast jacket of white 
albatross over pale pink taffeta’ A fitted 
flounce is hand embroidered on the edge, as 
are also the collar and front. Three crystal 
buttons fastens it and a jabot of lace hangs 
from under the scallops at the side. Over 
the shoulders there are jockeys of lace, and 
the collar lies flat and hard with an inner 
stock of embroidery, simply a plain band. 

Fig. 5571—Fancy Lyons silk gown, New 
skirt with extension flounce pointed in the 
back. The opening is without plaits and 
buttoned across with little straps of velvet and 
rhinestone buttons. Guimpe and sleeves of 
antique velvet in a harmonizing shade finely 
corded, The yoke is defined with a jet band 
embroidered at either side, a litrle strap of the 
same binds in the sleeves, girdle also of jet 
with a rhinestone buckle inthe back. Front 
of corsage treated the same as back, the fas- 
tening being on the shoulder and down the 
side. 

Fig. 5572—Black velvet frock combined 
with chenille dotted net. Princess of velvet 
outlined in waves of sequins and jet. A 
beautiful scroll design is also used on one side 
the bodice, and at the top of the very plain 
sleeves. The net guimpe is shirred over a 
foundation of taffetaand chiffon. The open- 
ing of the skirt 1s at the side, one folding over 
the other with an accordion-plaited net petti- 
coat coming between. Very narrow girdle of 
heavy nail heads on black ribbon velvet. 
Small velvet hat, about which is wound a 
lace scarf. 

Fig. 5573—Afternoon gown of poppy-bud 
taffeta embroidered in white polka dots. The 
three-piece skirt plaits in the back and is 
buttoned down with small rhinestone buttons. 
Over the bodice, and trimming the skirt is a 
fine quilling of narrowest yellow lace. The 
front of the bodice is very effective and be- 
coming, giving a broad look as it reaches far 
out over the shoulders. Smart vest and col- 
lar of cream color satin embroidered in silver. 
Little straps of black velvet fasten across the 
vest from side to side of the bodice, buttons 
are of crystal with a little rhinestone set in 
the top. Tight sleeves pointed over the 
hand and finished with a ruche. Velvet 
toque of mirror velvet the same shade as the 
frock, and smart black wings and aigrettes. 

Fig. 5574—Sage-green cloth street cos- 
tume. Double skirt, tailor made and heavily 
stitched, slashed up one side. The back has 
two shallow plaits which are stitched flat, and 
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FRONT PAGE 


Lert-Hanp Figure shows a redingote of 
sealskin trimmed with bands of sable, a 
single row of which encircles the choker and 
trims the side of the front to the knees, 
where it gradually branches into a triple band 
which finally divides into four about the hem 
on the sides and back, the corners of the 
front round. A similar band of sable edges 
the small coat sleeves, and white satin lines 
the coat throughout. The turban is built en- 
tirely of sable with a round brim and a low 
flat crown on which there is placed a bunch 
of violets framed in leaves. 

Centre Ficure, a Second Empire wrap 
of caracule bordered with a band of seal- 
skin, padded to form a roll. The fur up 
the rounding fronts meets two flat, small, 
pointed revers of fur-edged amethyst panne, 
which hook together over the bust, a paler 
amethyst satin lining the wrap. The throat 
is trimmed with a boa of sealskin which is 
tied, apparently, in a single bow knot in front, 
buckled with gold and amethysts, and having 
two long ends, The little folded velvet toque 
is of various shades of amethyst panne velvet 
with a shaded seal-brown and violet plume 

ver the retroussé front, and the gown is of 


black silk striped with black satin and chen- 
lile, 





Ricut-Hanp Ficure shows a chinchilla 
Empire wrap, the flounce about the hem 
forming a thickly ruffled collar above a tight 
choker of turquoise panne velvet which is tied 
behind with a steel buckle. The flounce is 
lined with chinchilla, the rest of the cape 
with white satin, and it is worn over a skirt 
of black broadcloth and a jetted waist of 
black taffeta buttoned up the back with jet 
buttons. The hat is the fashionable tricorne 
of gray breitschwanz, which looks like a 
velvety moire silk. One brim a little to the 
side of the front is caught back with a rosette 
of turquoise blue holding a short, upstanding 
gray and white tip. 

Fig. 5516—Black velvet frock with bod- 
ice of net over chiffon and solidly embroidered 
flowers of jet and sequins. The sleeves are 
of plain velvet as is the skirt. About the 
waist is worn anet scarf, knotted at one side 
and with one long end hanging ; collar of net 
and jet, 

Fig. 5505—Carriage frock of cadet blue 
cloth. Embroidered with chenille in the 
same shade. The fitted flounce has a large 
leaf design very prettily carried out ; above this 
a band of cloth is finished at either side with 
silk braid in black. Lower portion of cor- 
sage embroidered, band and plain yoke of 
cloth. The sleeves are plain with the ex- 


ception of an accordion-plaited cap of cloth 
inserted in scollops at the top, collar of vel- 
vet to match cloth, Black felt hat trimmed 
with two long feathers curling to either side 
and caught with a large antique velvet rosette 
and steel ornament. 
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Lert Ficure—Dress of black embroidered 
net over white silk. The waist is trimmed 
with a single broad band of lace insertion, 
going under the arms and forming a point in 
the back between the shoulders. Yoke and 
narrow band around the upper part of the sleeve 
of turquoise blue mirror velvet, trimmed with 
rows of narrow black ribbon ruffed on. Jabot 
of chiffon trimmed with black lace. Sleeve 
slightly mousquetaired and finished at the 
hand with the lace-trimmed chiffon. The 
overskirt is slashed and flounced and trimmed 
with the narrow black ribbon. Front of 
white silk trimmed with ribbon and flounced. 
Girdle of black satin. 

Ricut Ficgure—Canary colored silk muslin 
built over taffeta of the same shade, The 
bodice is of black chantilly edged with narrow 
black satin ribbon ruffled on, and a tiny bit 
of the silk muslin; vest of shirred muslin. 
Butterfly bows on the shoulders of the muslin 
edged with ruchings. Nosleeve except an odd 
little band about the arm composed of a single 
muslin ruching edged with the ribbon, The 
muslin skirt is shirred at the top in 
front and is finished at the bottom 
with a double ruffle. Overskirt of black 
net, with insertions of black chantilly, and 
flounce of the net trimmed with black ribbon, 
The lace is edged with black ribbon and a 
fiill of the muslin. Girdle of canary-colored 
mirror velvet. 


PATTERN HATS—PAGE 339 


1st—Black velvet, with narrow flat brim, 
one of the few models shown shading the 
eyes. Entire edge surrounded by tiny ostrich 
tips. A very simple trimming of one long 
sweeping plume and a dull gilt buckle. 

2nd—Soft crush crown of lavender mirror 
velvet, with added decoration of narrowest 
ruffed velvet ribbon in serpentine design. 
Brim rolls away from face and is covered 
with a woven braid of chenille and satin 
straw. The trimming is a huge black velvet 
rosette caught on the front edge of the brim, 
with stiff loops of heavy satin ribbon follow- 
ing direction of the edge. 

3d—Hat of cadet blue mirror velvet, 
pulled in apparently careless fashion over the 
brim. Large roll of tucked and ruffled vel- 
vet is placed in tiptilted fashion around the 
crown, The side trimming is composed of 
three long sweeping curved quills, and two 
large jet pins (a new detail of the season’s 
millinery), Crush white roses are fastened 
under the back of brim. 

4th—Shrimp pink beaver plaque, folded 
into a graceful turban shape; two long sweep- 
ing curved black quills placed at one side, to- 
gether with twisted velvet of same shade of 
pink heavily embroidered with steel and 
pearls, Catching a few folds at the back is 
a steel and pearl pin. 

sth—Chenille and jet openwork braid 
over intense pink satin brim in the new three- 
cornered shape. The high velvet crown is 
shirred and caught by three encircling black 
velvet bands. The trimming at one side of 
the front is a big velvet bow caught by an 
ornament and two tips placed rather slant- 
wise. 

6th—Small theatre bonnet made entirely 
of graded black velvet loops. These loops 
are jetted and stitched strap fashion on each 
edge. A roll of twisted velvet holds out the 
front loops and supports a cresent-shaped jet 
buckle ; a dainty aigrette gives the necessary 
height. 
= 7th—Lavender velvet hat, the whole 
trimming being carried out in the same shade. 
Both sides of brim are covered by velvet 
shirred on edge, but laid in plaits over the 
surface. The crown is in Tam O'Shanter 
style, the trimming being caught over the 
brim at one side by folded satin ribbon, a 
crystal ornament and two little dahlias. The 
trimming is carried over the brim, the ribbon 
ending in two ends cut slanting and a soft 
pompon of lavender lace. 


PAGE 341 


Lert Ficgure—Fine broadtail coat with 
high standing collar and jabot rever. Front 
filled in with a cascade of white plaited chif- 
foi and lace. Buttons and buckle at the 
back of the collar of rhinestones, with ame- 
thyst centres. The coat is lined with fine 
cream satin, 





Centre Ficure —Opera cloak of royal 
blue velvet made with a circular flounce lined 
with ivory satin, The cape collar is of velvet 
with a broad band and inside high collar of 
fine chinchilla. Large bow at throat with 
long ends of white chiffon appliqué a jour 
with point and Duchesse lace, 

Ricut Ficure—Short cape of violet velvet 
embroidered with steel, silver and amethysts. 
Collar and band of chinchilla; below the 
chinchilla on the cape is a band of quilled 
violet chiffon of a slightly lighter shade than 
the velvet. Bows and ends of plaited violet 
chiffon with quilled ends. Muff to match. 
Cape and muff lined with violet brocade. 


MIDDLE PAGES 


Lert Ficure—Redigote of dark plum 
colored faced cloth trimmed with a graduated 
shaped flounce over a skirt of breitswantz. 
Buttons of embroidered cloth. Cape epaul- 
ettes of cloth and velvet of plum, The head- 
ing of flounce vandykes, cuffs and cape of 
narrow passementerie of fine jet and chenille 
in black. Hat of plum velvet, trimmed 
with black plumes and rosettes of black 
chiffon, embroidered with jet. 

Reception Gown of dark emerald green 
velvet trimmed with silver fox. Front of 
light green chiffon embroidered with steel, 
jet and chenille. Jabot and ruche of point 
de géne. Toque of green velvet of the same 
shade with plumes of shaded green from dark 
to light, rosette of light green velvet, the 
shade of the front fastened with ornament of 
fine steel. 

Ricut Ficure—French gray broadcloth 
skirt, strapped with cloth of the same. 
Mantle of grey velvet of darker shade em- 
broidered with jet and and chenille outlined 
with fine gold thread, edged with feather 
trimming matching. Toque of black velvet, 


with black feathers and white osprey. 






5448 


Fig. 5448 —House frock of yellow cache- 
mire. Plain skirt with a fitted flounce. 
Guimpe of brown chiffon over white silk 
brown velvet outlines the yoke and is edged 
with a heavy guipure. Bow knot of velvet cut 
out and sewn flat; one end reaches to the belt 
which is of brown chiffon tied in a bow in 
the back, The gown fastens down the back 
with small crochet buttons. 


BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 





Copies of Vogue three months old, are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months; i. e., a paper three months old 
is 20 cents ; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 370 
cents; @ paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap 
pointment and delay. 





SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


VELVETEEN DANCING-SCHOOL WRAP 


» oe of the best quality in light col- 


ors has been used for dancing-school 


wraps, and is said to stand no end of 


abuse. A big circular or long pelisse is an 
excellent model—the latter the warmer by 
far. Both have hoods attached. If trimmed 
with fur they are exceedingly attractive. 


SHAWL WRAP MODEL 


We are growing to like the pointed shawl- 


wraps better and better, the more we see of 


them. They are not at all difficult to make 
at home, and offer a capital opportunity to 
use wide lace flounces. Some of the new 
models are fitted into the back, and are no 
deeper than a short basque, having shawl 
pointed ends at the sides, which nearly touch 
the hem of one’s skirt. They cross over in 
front. When trimmed with wide fringe 
they are a very distinguished style of wrap 
if worn by tall, majestic women, but very 
absurd otherwise. 


RIBBON LACES 


Ribbon laces are so charmingly effective on 
matinées and tea-gowns, that leisure hours 
might be spent in makingthem. Stamped 
net will answer, and the edge may be finished 
with a narrow puckering of mousseline de soie 
the color of the bebé ribbon used. These 
edges may be in round or pointed scallops as 
one prefers. 


TWO NEW OVERCOATS 


He empire promenade is the new Eng- 
lish overcoat which has takcn the 
place of the Inverness or cape. It 

suggests the frock overcoat, with the length 
of the Newmarket, The materials are patent 
beaver, dark gray melton, whipcord, covert 
coating, quorn cloth, and smooth surface 
tweed in drab and gray. It is either double- 





Fancy silk brace, of a new silk webbing— finished 
with leatherends. They come ina variety of pat- 
terns as suggested in illustration above.—From Budd. 


or single breasted. It reaches to the heels 
and has a decided waist. 

It has three outside pockets and one inside 
flapped. The halt collar is of velvet. 

The new evening raglan is very loose made 


of a dark gray light-weight cloth, single. 
breasted with velvet collar and outside pock- 
ets. It has no waist line and is not as dressy 
as theempire, The latter can be worn un. 

















































































buttoned and when used this way it look; =m 
likea frock coat. The raglan, however, A 
has a seam down the back and the shoulder § mor: 
seams are cut on the ordinary lines. Ajj § .}, 
seams are fairly wide and overstitched. The 
plait 
DRESS AT HORSE SHOW was 
oat. 
He Paddock overcoat has been very ; T 
I popular at the recent New York B ark 
Horse Show. It is of this year, a & jn-h: 
long loose fitting garment reaching to the B men 
heels. It is single-breasted. The material is B ascot 
Scotch tweed, and the favorite pattern checks, 
hes 
] 
. 7 
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side ¢ 
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Y 
of th 
Fried 
Heart 
Celer 
Melo: 
A new golf neckerchief, from Budd, tied about 
stock collar; may be tied in the regular muffier 
form, as a knot, or as shown in illustration and held 
together with a sporting pin. They are worn for out 
door sports, and in some instances used as mufflers 
with evening dress. irg 
Srik 
form 
front 
i cu coats | 
These checks are large squares almost invisi- Try 
ble and blending one into the other. The® 
collar for such a coat is made of dark olive® 
colored velvet. In driving, a top hat should... 
be worn with this coat. will w 
In riding suits, some very good Lincoln orf i¢ |): 
bortle-green mixtures were noticed. Thef} ...¢, 
riding breeches of to-day are skin tight fromyy 
the knee to within a few inches of the seat, d de 
where they bag out. The hunting coats were a 
made of Scotch Meltons, colors scarlet, dark 
gray and black. The two latter were seen at 118 
the Show. The frock skirt was loose, made## Four 
so that when riding the coat has the appeat-f§ — Wh 
ance of the cutaway, and when the weateti§ appear 
dismounts it falls neatly around the figure.M wearin 
The waistcoats worn with these coats are the At z 
Tattersalls in plaids, the checks or in plain@@wear a 
colors such as yellow and scarlet. The but-M white 
tons are of dull gilt, and the waistcoat {trouser 
single-breasted with or without collar. ovr button 
pockets withcut flaps. _ Bigloves 
A short and very fat man, whose figure !§ 
most difficult to fit, wore when driving fm 118 
fast a 







morning suit of black with a tiny white mix 
ture, a species of the old pepper and salt. The E.—K 






coat was a cataway, single-breasted and cu lock 
with a curve from the waist and not sharply. * 
Trousers are modified pegs. The coat had ify 






three buttons and an outside breast pocket. ca 


etc., in 











loth, single. 
yutside pock. 





It was worn buttoned and showing at the 
Not as dressy HH waist a simgle-breasted buff «waistcoat. A 
be worn un. & gark Ardsley standing collar, and a top hat 
way it looks  -ompleted this costume, which was a success. 
n, however, \ few Norfolk jackets were worn in the 
the shoulder One of these was made like the 


mornings. 
y lines. All B ch: on jacket with revers on the shoulders. 
ched. The entire front and back of the jacket was 
plaited. ‘There was no belt. The material 
SHOW was a pin check and the trousers matched the 


coat. 
The ties worn at the Horse Show were 
dark blues, greens and blacks, <A few four- 


as been very 
New York 


this year, a in-hands of Madras were seen on very horsey 
ching to the B men. Very few red ties either in bows or in 
he material is B ascots were visible. 

ttern checks. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 





RULES 


1) The writer’s full name and address must accom 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions onl 
by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 


answered 
with $1.00 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office 


1183. Menu for an Elaborate Lun- 
cheon. To Ida.—Will Vogue give me a 
menu for an elaborate luncheon ? 

Your question arrived too late for the issue 





of the 24th, 
MENU 
Canapes 
Clam broth 
Fried oyster crabs, served in croustades of 
pastry 


French rolls 
Timbale of chicken 
Mushrooms tn cases 
Filet of beef jandiniére 


Sherry 








Hearts of artichokes Champagne 
Stuffed and baked green peppers 
Grouse 
Celery salad Small paté de foie gras sand- 

wiches 
Melon mold of chestnut ice cream with 


maraschino whipped cream sauce 
Fancy cakes Marron glacé 
Black coffee 


Créme de menthe 


id, tied abouta 
regular muffler 
ration and helc 
re worn for out 
sed as muffler 
1184 
Srik 


Removing Spots from White 
To E, R. N.—Will you kindly in- 


















form me if there is any way I can clean the 
front of a white silk waist soiled by the 

most invisi- § he dancing ? : ‘ ‘ 
her, The _.'Y covering the soiled parts thickly with 
other. |... powdered French chalk, Rub it in slightly, 
of dark poe leave it over night and brush it off thoroughly 
yp hat should He. next day. This repeated several times 
a will usually remove spots from white faille. 
= none 7 If this does not succeed try naphtha, being 
oticed. * DCR careful to rub the spot on which you put the 
— an naptha dry, so it will not leave a ring spot, 


and do not use it near a fire, lamp or gas, as 


ats were ‘ 
ng coa very inflammable, 


scarlet, dark 
were seen at 
; loose, made 
s the appear- 
n the wearer 
d the figure. 
coats are the 
s or in plain 


1185. Correct Dress for Groom at a 
Four o’Clock Wedding. To a Reader, 
—What is the proper suit for a groom to 
appear in at a four o’clock wedding, the bride 
Wearing white satin and veil ? 

At a four o’clock wedding the groom should 


wear a white shirt, high standing white collar, 
t. The but-Mwhite or cream ascot tie, frock coat, gray 
waistcoat ij trousers, white waistcoat, patent leather 
collar. fourfbuttoned boots, white or cream glacé kid 

; _ Wgéloves and a high hat. 

hose figure !§ 
en driving 4 1186. Menu for 12 o’clock Break- 
y white mixfgfast and Table Decorations. To N. M. 
ind salt. Thegjl.—Kindly give a suitable menu for 12 
sted and cut lock breakfast, also simple table decora- 
1 not sharply.@"'0ns. 


he coat had 
reast pocket. 


If you have a polished table use a centre- 
e and doylies under the plates, decanters, 
» instead of having a table cloth. 








Violet and green makes a pretty color com- 
bination. In the centre puta silver bowl of 
violets and maidenhair, or if that is too ex- 
pensive, have a large satin bow of violet and 
green made, as described in Seen in the Shops, 
Vogue 17 November. On two corners of 
the centrepiece place your table lamp or can- 
dies with shades of violet, and on the other 
corners slender vases filled with spirea, which 
is a fine white flower with pretty leaves. 
Silver dishes of fruit and the decanters of 
sherry and red wine can also be put on the 
table. 

For luncheon serve orange baskets. filled 
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* 
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Paquin model on back page of Vogue 6 Oc- 
tober is also pretty with handsome lace or 
embroidery on the side, and a front of white 
silk or chiffon plissé. 

(2) The evening gown on page 211 of 
Vogue 6 October is extremely pretty, dainty 
and unusual. The bodice is made entirely of 
shirred white chiffon over white taffeta ; 
narrow girdle of rose-pink silk fastened with 
a pearl buckle. Skirt of white taffeta with a 


sheath top of silk covered with chiffon under 
ruffles of chiffon edged with pink rose petals. 
Front of chiffon ruffles edged with petals, and 
a garland of roses on the left side. 





ir 


ee 


Street Gown of dark blue broad cloth, trimmed with bias bands of the cloth 
stitched on; collar of ermine. Belt of blue velvet fastened on either side with steel 


slides. 
chiffon. 
with steel, 


with brandied fruit, the handles tied with 
narrow violet and green ribbons. 


Bouillon en tasse 
Toasted crackers 
Oysters a ld poulette 
Sugar rolls 
Broiled fresh mushrooms on toast 
Breaded ‘veal cutlets—very small 
Peas Rolls Potatoes 
Partridge 
Celery salad 
Individual ices 
Fancy cakes 
Black coffee 


Bonbons 


1187. Silk Bodice. Evening Gown 
for Girl of Nineteen, ToC. A. B.—(1) 
Kindly tell me how to make the enclosed 
taffeta sample for a waist? I want it to be 
dressy, but not too elaborate. 

(2) What would be suitable for a party 
dress for a young lady of nineteen years of 
age? Also please describe howto makeit. I 
want something very pretty and dainty. 

(1) The newest models for silk bodices are 
the coat effects. Your silk would be pretty 
like jacket described, under Limited Incomes, 
page 1v, Vogue 27 October. If you are tall 
and slender, have it with short coat tails—a 
modified Louis xv coat like the velvet model 
in Morrison double page Vogue 27 October, 
but of course with much shorter tails, The 


Buttons on skirt and jacket of steel. 
Blue felt hat with chou of chiffon and five black curled quills, spangled 


Collar and bow of white plaited 


1188. How to Make Cape with 
Store Marten Trimming. To Subscriber 
— Will you please to give me your valuable 
advice concerning a wrap? I have many 
uses for a cape and I have a new stone marten 
collar and muff which I would like to use with 
the cape, also some marten in trimming width, 

(2) Will they be worn in that style, and if 
so what material would you suggest and how 
long? I wish to have it warm enough to 
wear in quite cold weather 

Make your cape like the cape of Seen in 
the Shops in the illustrations of Vogue 6 
Oct,, of tan face cloth of the lightest shade 
of your fur, or of brown velvet the shade of 
the darkest part of the fur, If you use the 
tan cloth we would suggest that you head the 
ruffles, which should be of cloth lined with 
white like the rest of the cape, with your 
stone marten trimming. The collar can be 
of marten, either using it on the outside, lin- 


akin 
Royal Powder 
Absolutely Pure. 
Mother and grandmother 
used it. No trouble for 
beginners to make fine 
cake and biscuit with 
Royal Baking Powder. 








ing the collar with satin and ruffles of chiffon 
or putting the fur on the inside, which is 
most worn, as it turns over when too warm 
standing. In that case of course the outside 
is of the cloth. If the cape is of velvet we 
should advise one shaped ruffle instead of two, 
lining the cape with light colored brocade 
and a chiffon ruffle the same color as the lin- 
ing all around the inside. The length of the 
cape should be about fifteen inches below the 
waist line behind, rounding up to eight in 
front. If you wish it very warm interline it 
with white albatross, 


HOW. VALUES ARE ESTAB. 
LISHED 


N London, which is recognized as the 
I centre of the wholesale champagne 
trade, the price of all brands is regulated 
solely upon quality. This 1s established by 
the leading judges and connoisseurs of the 
world. That in this manner, under such 
conditions, Pommery should sell higher than 
other brands, tells the story of its superiority. 
While the wholesale price is higher the retail 
price is the same as other wines, so that the 
buyer of a bottle of either Pommery Sec or 
Brut gets better value for his money. 





To Advertisers 


who are interested in handsome and at- 
tractive advertising designs, Vogue will 
be pleased to send specimens of their 
recent full-page work of this character. 


We cordially in- 
vite inspection of our 


larse and varied stock 
of fine Sterling Siiver- 





R | is not satisfactory it can be 
\F YOU HA R ina so safely, quickly, 
lastingly, and at slight ex- 
pense, Gray hair restored to original color, 
bleached hair to any shade, falling hair stop 
ped, luxuriant hair produced. Booklet and par- 
ticulars free. IMPERIAL CHEM, MFG. CO, 
Dept. No. 6. 292 Fifth Ave., New York. 















O wear Oncita 
Combination Suits 
is to add one more 
comfort to life, and 
free one's body froma 
handicap that only 
long habit has made 
endurable. 

There is no known 
instance of any lady 
having once tried the 
Oneita and willingly 
returned tothe old kind 
of undergarments. 
Perfect case and free- 
dom, once experi- 
enced, are not volun- 
tarily relinquished, 
hence the steady and 
rapid increase in the 
demand for Oncita 
Combination Suits, 

Sold by the principal 
dealers everywhere, 
but if your local mer- 
chant does not keep 
them, write to us for 
information. Illustrat- 
ed booklet mailed free 
on application. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 
(Send for Booklet BB ) No.1 Greene’St., N. Y. 



























































NEVER HAS ANYTHING BEEN SO HIGHLY AND SO JUSTLY PRAISED AS 


VIN MARIANI 





VICTORIEN SARDOU 

In truth, VIN MARIANT is per- 

fect, gives health, drives away the blues, 

and is of such excellent quality, that who- 

ever tastes it, might desire to be forever 

debilitated and depressed, thus to have a 
pretext to drink it. 


Victorien Sardou. 


Among the Royal Families 
known to be using VIN MARIANI 
by advice of their respective Court 
Physicians, we mention 


EMPEROR 
AND EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 
PRINCESS OF WALES; 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA ; 
KING OSCAR IL., 
OF NORWAY AND SWEDEN ; 
PRINCE HENRY d’ORLEANS ; 
PRINCE ROLAND BONAPARTE ; 
GRAND DUCHESSE 
DE MECKLENBURG. 


Write 


mentioning MI ARTANI & CO 


PARIS: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 
LONDON: 83 Mortimer Street. 
MONTREAL: 28-30 Hospital Street. 


VIN MARIANI is sold at 





MARIANI WINE-THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOXH BODY AND BRAIN 


CHARLES GOUNOD. 
© To my good friend. A. Masiant. beneficent discoverer of 
Gat admirable wine which has so often restored my strength.” 








Most popularly Since 30 Years aut Eminent Paysicians Recommenn Over 7,000 
used tonic-stime- written endorse- 


Sa ITT == 


(MAMAN WME.) 
NOURISHES FORTIFIES REFRESHES 


Strengthens entire system ; positively the most Agreeable, Effective and Lasting 
Renovator of the Vital Forces. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


EVERY TRIAL, STRICTLY ON ITS OWN MERITS, SUSTAINS 
ITS EXCEPTIONAL REPUTATION. 


PALATABLE AS CHOICEST OLD WINES, 


tifes and Refeshas Body £6 ft 
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Reproduction Cheret Poster. 


FULL-SIZED COLOR POSTER SENT FREE TO 
COLLECTORS ON APPLICATION. 
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EMILE ZOLA 

MARIANI—The Elixir of Life, 
which combats human debility, the one 
real cause of every ill—a veritable scien- 
tific fountain of youth which, in giving 
vigor, health and energy, would create an 
entirely new and superior race. 


Emile Zola. 


We have more than 7,000 written 
indorsements from leading physi- 
cians,and many thousands from dis- 
tinguished persons, who during the 


past thirty-five years have used 
“VIN MARIANI.” 


We are thus justified in saying; 
“Yever has anything been 
so highly praised and re- 
ceived such uniform rec- 
ognition throughout the 


world,’’ 


for book containing portraits and endorsements of 
EMPERORS, EMPRESS, PRINCES, CARDINALS, 
®©9 ARCHBISHOPS and other distinguished personages. 


52 WEST 15th ST.. NEW YORK. 


Accept no substitutions, 


all reliable Drug Stores Everywhere. 


thus avoiding disappointment. 


THE GILLISS PRESS, NEW YOR 
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